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Review Photo 
One of the first objects to be seen upon entering the town of Plymouth 
is a large and i This memorial has been erected 
as a fitting national tribute to our forefathers. 
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Our Cover Picture 


It was our privilege recently to visit the 
historic town of Plymouth, where, under 
the guidance of Mr. Arthur G. Pyle, the 
secretary of “Plimoth Plantation,” we 
were shown the historic homes, the museum, 
burial hill, and the various monuments 
that dot this scenic place. Of special inter- 
est to us was the project of restoring that 
first Pilgrim town. Our cover picture shows 
one of the first homes. Built and equipped 
in true Pilgrim style, this house is visited 
by thousands every season. Shown in the 
picture are two Pilgrim hostesses, and Mr. 
David A. Pyle, one of the official guides and 
lecturers. This quaint, one-room house is 
furnished with some original pieces: table, 
chairs, dishes, cooking utensils, and a rope- 
laced bed. A generous fireplace, used both for cooking and for warmth, 
occupies one end of the building. Life was rugged, simple, and sincere 
for those pioneers who established one of the first permanent settle- 
ments in America. Here, the spirit of true Americanism grips your soul 
with a justifiable pride as you stand in the place made sacred by the 
sacrifices of these intrepid adventurers. You will enjoy and profit by 
a visit to Plymouth, as you perceive its part in the struggle for civil 
and religious freedom. 
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How America Looks to a 
Naturalized Citizen 


By S. A. KAPLAN 


Loox, LOOK; THERE IT 1s—the Slatue of 
Inberty!” was the thrilling exclamation I heard at 
the first glimmer of dawn that memorable day when 
our big ocean liner steamed slowly into New York har- 
bor. Instantly a joyous excitement seized the hundreds 
of immigrants who had crowded the main deck of the 
ship, eagerly, yes, impatiently waiting for the great 
moment when their feet should tread upon the soil of 
this proverbial land of the free. The way had seemed 
long, the boat slow. Now our dreams were realized. 

To these immigrants, especially to those of us who 
had escaped from Old World tyrannies, the Statue of 
Liberty, extending her welcoming hand to the op- 
pressed and persecuted people of all nations, was 
more than an emblem of freedom: it was a solemn 
pledge, a cheering promise, an eloquent assurance, 
that here in the .New World our fondest hopes, our 
deepest, most heart-felt longings for a fuller and 
happier life, free from the shadows of uncertainty 
and fear, would be fully realized. 

More than twoscore years have passed since that 
unforgettable morning. Has the New World meas- 
ured up to my expectations ? Having tasted life under 
two diametrically divergent systems of government, 
which would I choose were I now faced with such 
a contingency ? Would I exchange this land of adop- 
tion for my native foreign land ? No, a thousand times 
NO! Indeed, I feel now as I have felt for many years 
—that America is no longer my adopted Fatherland, 
but “my own, my native land.” I know the difference 
between the two worlds, not from hearsay, nor from 
theory, as any well-read person might know. I know 








The frontispiece on the opposite page shows a typical average 
American honfe where the benefits and privileges of democracy 
are enjoyed to the full. 
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the difference from personal, actual, experimental 
living in the Old as well as in the New World. It is 
impossible to make comparisons between the two; 
you can only speak of them in terms of contrasts. Can 
you compare day with night? Neither can I compare 
the years of my boyhood, lived in an atmosphere tense 
with constant fear of impendirig disaster and death, 
and the twoscore years lived here in this land of 
security, freedom, and peace. It is like coming out of 
Stygian darkness and bondage into the light and 
freedom of the Promised Land. 

Over there the dignity of man was not recognized, 
and therefore not respected. Minorities were not only 
circumscribed but were mistreated and oppressed. 
Some were compelled to live within the narrow con- 
fines of a ghetto, and were excluded from the more 
favored sections of the country where they might have 
enjoyed abundant facilities for securing an education 
and earning a livelihood. In these ghettos they were 
subjected to innumerable inconveniences, insults, and 
periodic massacres, which were encouraged and even 
fomented by the state church. 

That you may visualize the contrast between these 
two forms of government, come with me and witness 
an episode that-took place when as a boy I lived in the 
Old World. One never-to-be-forgotten morning, in my 
native town, I heard the shrill, loud, and angry voices 
of a drunken mob which was bent on carrying out 
its murderous designs against defenseless men, 
women, and children of the Jewish faith. The account 
of that day’s bloody massacre shocked and stunned 
the entire civilized world. That pogrom was incited 
by the church which dominated a corrupt state. There 
had been a prolonged drought in the land, and be- 
cause of this the peasants became restive, anticipating 
a famine. In order to divert their minds, intoxicating 
beverages were freely dispensed to them, and per- 
mission was given them to plunder and to destroy 


the lives and property of the Jews, who, they were 
told, were the cause of all their difficulties. Maddened 
by strong drink and incited by hate, the ignorant, 
murderous rabble, armed with axes, knives, stones, 


and with lighted torches, descended upon our city. | 


At the head of the mob was a representative of the 
state church, carrying a big cross. The ghastly cries of 
these murderers, who more nearly resembled demons 
than men, resounded through the now-empty streets. 
It sounded to us like the roaring of lions. The police, 
who should have been the guardians of law and order, 
but who were subservient to the state church, were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Having been forewarned, the Jewish people had 
barricaded themselves in their stores and homes. The 
frenzied mob, however, broke into many of these 
dwellings, throwing the possessions of the occupants 
out into the streets, looting and destroying. Then they 
dragged the terror-stricken men, women, and chil- 
dren into the open street, and there in cold blood 
mutilated and murdered them. To describe the man- 
ner in which some of these atrocities were committed 
would strain the credulity and sensibilities of the 
reader. 

My family hid in the basement of our home, 
tremblingly awaiting what seemed like certain death 
at the hands of the infuriated mob. We heard the 
blood-curdling shrieks and outecries of the unfortunate 
victims some distance away. Soon, however, the mob 
entered our street. A moment later they rushed up to 
our house ‘and shattered every windowpane. At the 
sound of the broken glass we fully expected that our 
end had come. We huddled together, and waited for 
the mob to rush in upon us. But, wonder of wonders! 





Peaceful home scenes in a land of freedom. To millions who live 

in the oppressed nations of earth, these are but unfulfilled 

dreams, save for the few who somehow manage to get to the 
shores of the New World and start life anew. 





Carl Berger From Monkmeyer 
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they passed us by, and for some unaccountable reason 
decided not to crash through the barricaded door. A 
kind Providence had held them in check, as if saying, 
“Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.” Job 
38:11. Thus it was that our lives were spared. This 
was not an isolated outbreak by the ignorant rabble, 
but only one of well-planned and frequent occur- 
rences under the church-state regime. 

The above orgy of looting and murder continued 
all that day without a word of remonstrance from 
the police, governor, bishop, or ruler of the land. 
Toward evening, when the murderers had withdrawn, 
we cautiously unbolted our front door to see what had 
taken place in the street. I shall never forget the sight ! 
The air was filled with the snowy down of the pillows 
which the vandals had torn and scattered to the wind. 
Through the debris of broken crockery and furniture, 
crude carts slowly made their way carrying the dead 
and the wounded to the city morgue or hospital. 
While only fifty-five persons had been brutally mur- 
dered in those few hours, hundreds had been wounded, 
and some maimed for life. The story of all the similar 
pogroms could never be narrated in full. The suffer- 
ings and deaths they caused were testimony to the 


barbarism that has often been found in state-church 


regimes so foreign to the genius of true Christianity 
and its Author. Great indeed has been the tragedy of 
the Jewish people, persecuted and massacred as they 
have been through the centuries. And _ practically 
everything they have had to bear has sprung from 
some form of a church-state union. 

So-ealled Christian lands, where the church con- 
trols the state and where persecutions of both Jews, 
the brothers of Jesus in the flesh, and non-Jewish 
minorities are perpetrated, utterly misrepresent the 
meek and lowly Nazarene and completely fail to 
reveal the principles of love and merey which He 
ever taught both*by precept and by example. If His 
command, “Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s,” had been faithfully followed, the bloody 
massacres of dissenters and minorities would never 
have stained the pages of history. 

What does it feel like to live in America? After 
the depressing and harassing experiences in the Old 
World, life in America, the glorious land of the 
noble and the free, is like an awakening from a hor- 
rible nightmare to the beautiful dawn of a new day. 
T thank God for the privilege of being an American 
citizen. Here I can enjoy the exhilaration that free- 
dom affords, and live my life in its fullness; here one 
has the freedom to think and to develop his capabili- 
ties and talents and to enjoy equal opportunities with 
others, enabling him to serve his generation to the 
utmost. 

As a young man I studied art in an American art 
school, under American art teachers, who, without 
partiality or prejudice, gave me ‘every encourage- 
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Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 
America, the glorious land of the noble and the free. 


ment. Upon graduation, a jury of eleven American 
artists awarded me a $1,400 scholarship, which made 
it possible for me to visit many art centers overseas. 
This scholarship was made available because of a 
trust fund which was set up by an American who was 
a lover of art. 

But I am only one of a great host who have come 
to these shores and have found what their hearts 
longed for: an opportunity to live a full life such 
as our Maker intended us to live. 

Ever since the founding fathers of the United 
States declared that “all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” an incalculable fund of 
potential happiness has been made available to mil- 
lions of human beings. Since then America has be- 
come the asylum for the oppressed, the downtrodden, 
the persecuted, the outcast, the ostracized. These 
United States have been greatly blessed of Heaven, 
because here the golden rule in action has been illus- 
trated on a national scale. No provision has been made 
in the fundamental law of this fair land for prejudice, 
bigotry, intolerance, or the enslavement of human 
beings. Here a formidable wall separates church and 
state, which is a most salutary arrangement for both. 
As long as our lawmakers are true to the spirit of our 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, there can be no 
room in the New World for religious persecution or 
for the setting up of one religion to the exclusion and 
disadvantage of another. 

God bless America, “my own, my native land” ! 





Sunday Law Flare-up in 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


By ALVIN W. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 


Soxvar LAWS, ALTHOUGH OFTEN SsUP- 
PORTED by well-meaning persons, always result in em- 
barrassment and confusion. This fact was again dem- 
onstrated recently in Little Rock, Arkansas. Through 
the influence of the Little Rock Ministerial Alliance 
and others, city officials arrested H. V. Hickinbotham, 


retail grocer of Little Rock, for having his store open. 


on Sunday. 

The store is operated by H. V. Hickinbotham and 
his father, J. H. Hickinbotham. The father served 
our country in the first world war, spending thirteen 
months on the Western front; and his son, H. V. 
Hickinbotham, spent two years in Europe with the 
United States Air Force during the second world war. 
In Little Rock both have reputations of being ex- 
emplary citizens. 

H. V. Hickinbotham was arrested on ten successive 
Sundays and fined $100 and costs in Municipal Court 
for violation of a Sunday law. Each time he paid the 
fine but continued to operate his store on Sunday. 

Hickinbotham was first charged with violating 
Section 753 of the 1932 Digest of Little Rock Ordi- 
nances by keeping open his grocery store at 2307 Main 
Street. Section 753 prohibits sale of any commodity 
on Sunday except by drugstores, confectionery stores, 
bread shops, livery stables, fruit and cigar stands, 
newspaper stands, and ice houses. 

The Hickinbothams contended that Sunday laws 
are unconstitutional, that they were being discrim- 
inated against in that other places of business which 
sell similar items are permitted to operate, and that it 
is their constitutional right to have their store open on 
Sunday if they so choose. 

Judge Harb ruled that the ordinance is unconsti- 
tutional. Whereupon future arrests were made under 
a blue-law statute of ancient vintage, which dated 
back to the year 1885, which reads: 

“Every person who shall, on Sunday, keep open any 
store or retail any goods, wares and merchandise, or 
keep open any dram shop or grocery, or who shall 
keep the doors of the same so as to afford ingress or 
egress, or retail or sell any spirits or wine, shall on 
conviction thereof, be fined in a sum of not less than 
$25 nor more than $100.” 

That law has been amended by later statutes, by 
legal interpretation, and by the passage of time. 
Movies and baseball have been specifically exempted. 
The Sunday sale of gasoline and of drugs (which in 
most cases include ice cream, bread, soda pop, hair 
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lotion, novels, candy, toys, and cosmetics) is appar- 
ently permissible too. 

The Arkansas: Gazette of July 2 declared: “The 
Sunday Closing Issue Is Out-of-Hand,” and goes on 
to say: “It may be that it is possible to establish a 
legal distinction between the Sunday sale of a pound 
of bacon and the sale of a gallon of gasoline or a quart 
of ice cream. But we don’t believe anybody can suc- 
cessfully establish a moral distinction—and this 
started out, ostensibly, as a moral argument. 

“The long way it has come from the original protest 
by the Ministerial Alliance is perhaps best summed 
up by Mayor Wassell’s remarkable pronouncement 
that the law will now be enforced against stores selling 
goods: other than groceries ‘if the people in that 
business want it enforced.’ In other words, the city 
will invoke its police powers only if certain merchants 
indicate they want to shut down a competitor. 

“There will, of course, be further court action. But 
in the meantime we have a mess on our hands which 
has already spilled over into the mayor’s race, divided 
the Ministerial Alliance and the Grocers Association, 
and generally confused the public. 

“We should, as we have said, like to see the Sab- 
bath generally observed. We do not, as we have said, 
see any good reason why grocery stores and most 
other retail establishments should stay open on Sun- 
day. But, if we are to remain free, these are matters 
that must be decided by the individuals concerned, 
not the state. 

“And, finally, it occurs to us that this whole busi- 
ness is another symptom of the curse of this age: Too 
many people are bent on having their way by passing 
a coercive law, or digging up an old one that has 
been mercifully forgotten.” 

In an attempt to meet the charge of discrimination 
lodged by the Hickinbothams, it was announced by 
city officials that violators of the ancient blue law 
would be arrested in North Little Rock. Merchants 
who had been doing business on Sunday were notified 
and warned that arrests would be made if they re- 
mained open. Some merchants closed, but many re- 
mained open in spite of the warning, with the result 
that on Monday morning, July. 2, the box score for 
the previous. day revealed that Chief of Police Jack 
Pyle and his men had docketed twenty-five merchants 
for violating the law-on the North Side, and Chief 
of Police Marvin Potts and his department had ar- 
zested H. V. Hickinbotham for the tenth time in 
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“Every person who shall, on 
Sunday, keep open any store or 
retail any wares and 
merchandise, or keep open any 
dram shop or grocery, .. . 
shall on — thereof, be 
ned....” 








eleven weeks. Chief of Po- 
lice Pyle announced that 
he would enforce the an- 
cient law “as near the let- 
ter as possible.” 

This enforcement would 
make jit difficult to buy 
such items as gasoline, oil, 
bread, milk, fruits, and 
even a shoeshine; but as 
usual, there were some who 
decided to risk the chance 
of arrest. Of the twenty- 
five arrested in North 
Little Rock, seven were ice 
dealers, seven operated 
service stations, six were 
grocers, two operated fruit 
stands, one was an_ ice 
cream parlor manager, one 
a sporting goods dealer, 
and one a shoeshine boy. 

The enforcement began 
with the 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. shift. The men arrested were 
asked to give their names and addresses, and were 
ordered to appear at Municipal Court at 8:30 Mon- 
day morning. Their names were later placed on the 
police docket. : 

Pandemonium reigned throughout Little Rock, 
and in North Little Rock in particular. Confusion 
was the order of the day. 

As a result of the confusion and opposition that 
developed through these arrests, County Prosecuting 
Attorney Tom Downie announced on July 2, follow- 
ing the day of mass arrests, after conferences with 
law-enforcement officials, that no further arrests 
would be made in Pulaski County for blue-law viola- 
tions. All the cases were continued in Municipal 
Court pending efforts to adopt a uniform policy. 

Simultaneously, Mayor Sam Wassell said the 
policy announcement would automatically discon- 
tinue the Sunday arrests of H. V. Hickinbotham. 
Mr. Downie’s announcement, concurred in by police 
chiefs of Little Rock and of North Little Rock, 
Sheriff Tom Gulley, and Circuit Judge Gus Fulk, 
stated: 

“The merchants and citizens of Pulaski County are 
entitled to a clear-cut statement of policy concerning 
the enforcement of the Sunday Closing Law. 
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“A test of the practicability of the enforcement of 
this statute was conducted by North Little Rock 
Chief of Police Pyle last Sunday with my full ap- 
proval and backing. 

“A study of the results by this office in co-opera- 
tion with Sheriff Gulley, Chiefs Potts and Pyle, indi- 
‘ates that under modern methods of doing business, 
this century-old law cannot be enforced without dis- 
criminations arising. 

“To cite a few examples, while restaurants and 
hotels are excluded from provisions of the law, it is 
a well-known fact that both types of business retail 
some goods and merchandise which are covered by 
the statute in question. 

“Motorists traveling through the state must pur- 
chase gasoline, and transport trucks carrying perish- 
able commodities must purchase gasoline and in some 
instances ice, the sale of both articles being forbidden 
by the law. 

“Airlines must refuel and reprovision here. The 
only exceptions -allowed are for sales of necessity. 
Individuals making purchases are equally guilty with 
the seller unless necessity can be shown. Therefore, 
to impartially enforce it would require an enforce- 
ment body larger than any available to investigate 
each individual sale. To enforce it otherwise than 
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impartially would be to discriminate against certain 
individuals or classes of individuals, a process both 
undemocratic and unChristian.” 

Little Rock’s confusion and embarrassment are 


inevitably what takes place when attempts are made. 


to enforce Sunday blue laws. The difficulties are 
inherent in that type of legislation. Difficulties and 
evils always follow attempts of civil officers to en- 
force religious legislation. 

In Little Rock, while officially the Ministerial 
Alliance was reported to have supported the enforce- 
ment of the antiquated Sunday law, there was division 
in the Alliance, and when a poll of all the ministers 
of Little Rock was taken, a majority was reported 
to be against the law. 

Some years ago in Massachusetts, in the case of 
Commonwealth v. Crowley (145 Mass. 430), the 
respondent was found guilty because he sold bread 
on Sunday. The law allowed bakers but no one else 
to sell bread. If the person baked the bread himself, 
he could sell it on Sunday, but no one could buy from 
a baker and resell. 

The State Supreme Court of Minnesota, in an 
attempt to determine what might be sold on Sundays 
as a necessity without violating the Sunday laws of 
the State (State ex rel. Hoffman vy. Justus, Sheriff, 
91, Minn. 447), held that the sale of tobacco was 
not a violation of the statute which allows necessities 
to be sold on the Sabbath day, but that meat, gro- 
ceries, and clothing could not be sold. By such a ruling 
tobacco is held to be a greater necessity than meat, 
groceries, and clothing. The selling 6f tobacco was 
ruled to be legal, and the selling of meat a misde- 
meanor. If a person is required to buy his meat on 
the preceding day, might he not as well be required 
to buy his tobacco at the same time ? 

These anomalies not only challenge the dignity 
of the law but threaten the rights of individuals. In 
1926 the legislature of Mississippi passed a law pro- 
hibiting meat markets in municipalities of more than 
five thousand population from selling meat on the 
first day of the week. It was passed under the pre- 
tense of the police-power measure to safeguard the 
health, welfare, public safety, and morals of the com- 
munity. Our courts have ruled that ‘before enacting 
a law involving the exercise of the police power, the 
legislature must ask itself these questions: Is there a 
threatened danger ? Does the regulation involve a con- 
stitutional right ? Is the regulation reasonable ‘ 

Apply these tests to the Mississippi law: If it is a 
health law, why not protect the health of the people 
who happen to live in a city or village of less than 
five thousand people? Why allow people who live in 
municipalities of five thousand or less to buy meat 





and prohibit those who live in larger municipalities 


from doing so ¢ If meat buying is undesirable on Sun- 


day in a municipality of more than five thousand, why 
is it not undesirable in all municipalities ? According 
to this law, it is the size of the community that de- 
termities whether it is wrong to buy meat on Sunday. 

Where laws against Sunday labor are found, similar 
prohibitions generally exist. Many who do not object 
to being forbidden to work, rebel at the thought of 
no baseball, tennis, or golf on Sunday. 

Courts differ radically in their rulings on Sunday- 
law cases. In the case of Hiller v. State it was held 
that an ordinance of the City of Baltimore prohibiting 
the playing of baseball on Sunday—even though it 
took place in a secluded part of a large natural park 
out of sight of houses, without any reward for playing 
or charge for admission but merely as a recreation and 
in a quiet and peaceful manner, without noise or con- 
duct disturbing the public peace—was within the 
proper exercise of the police power and not contrary 
either to Article 36 of the Declaration of Rights, guar- 
anteeing religious freedom, or the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution, protecting civil 
rights. 

In some places baseball playing is permitted in the 
afternoon, when it will not conflict with church serv- 
ices held in the morning; but if church services are 
held at some other hours, it is prohibited during that 
time—thus showing the religious motives back of 
such laws. 

In New York a man was prosecuted for fishing in 
a pond and was convicted. (People v. Moses, 140 N.Y. 
215.) The pond was private property belonging to a 
club of which he was a member. The law stipulated 
that “all shooting, hunting, fishing, playing, horse 
racing, gaming, or other public sport, exercises, or 
shows upon the first day of the week, and all noise 
disturbing the peace of the day, are prohibited.” The 
court held that this provision prohibits fishing, that 
its prohibition is absolute, forbidding fishing on Sun- 
day anywhere in the State and under all circum- 
stances. Three of the judges of the highest court of 
New York voted that the offense consisted in the mere 
act of fishing, regardless of whether it interrupted 
“the repose and religious liberty of the community.” 
The fourth judge concurred on the ground that the 
act did “constitute a serious interruption of the re- 
pose and religious liberty of the community.” Three 
of the judges dissented. It has been suggested that 
from the decision rendered it would appear that the 
three judges who decided “that the offense was made 
out of the mere act of fishing, regardless of whether 
it interrupted the repose of the community” had a 
high regard for the religious discipline of the fish, 
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and therefore did not wish to see them depraved on 
Sunday by being tempted with a delicious-looking 
bait. 

A different idea was evidently held by the jurist 
who wrote this: 

“Physical exercises and games are not forbidden 
on the Sabbath in the Ten Commandments. Only 
work is there prohibited. . . . Moreover, this com- 
mandment [the fourth] relates to the seventh day of 


the week, and not to the first. In the New Testament 
there is no Sunday law at all. 

“And if we view the statute as a health law, we 
shall still not perceive any intention in it to prohibit 
all out-of-door games and exercises on Sunday, for to 
prevent them, especially in the cities, would injure 
the health of the community and materially increase 
the death rate.” Judge Gaynor for the Court, in the 
case of People v. Poole et al. (89 N.Y.S. 773.) 


Parochial v. Public Schools 


in Minnesota 


By HEBER H. VOTAW 


Pirrz, Miyyr- 


ninety-seven pupils in the 
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two public school rooms, 








agitation over the paying of 
tax funds for the operation 
of parochial schools, involv- 
ing public transportation of 
parochial school children, 
the wearing of clerical garb 
by nuns serving as public 
school teachers, and whether 
to erect a public high school 
or a parochial high school. 

Pierz is a community of 850, in Morrison County, 
east of Little Falls, and 110 miles northwest of the 
Twin Cities. It is reported that about 95 per cent of 
the community is Roman Catholic in religion. It was 
named for a Catholic missionary, the Rev. Francis 
Pierz, and is the seat of a consolidated school district 
covering some two hundred square miles, reported to 
be one of the largest districts in Minnesota. We do 
not know at present just what was done before, but 
about twenty years ago one room in the St. Joseph 
parochial school at Pierz was rented for public school 
pupils. A second room was later rented for the same 
purpose. In 1949, twenty-seven rural school districts 
were consolidated, but the dual school which had been 
in effect was continued. In Pierz the parochial school 
gives instruction in grades one through eight. The 
public school provides only grades three and four 
under one teacher and grades five and six under 
another instructor. Incidentally, both instructors in 
the public schools are members of the Roman Catholic 
faith, as are the superintendent of schools and all 
members of the school board. Apparently, of the 
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most are children of Catho- 
lies. How does the dual 
system work? Is a free 
public school actually part 
of such an arrangement ? 
The answer may be found 
in these two sentences from 
the Minneapolis Tribune of 
June 27: “One public 
school teacher was asked if 
there is any pressure to conform to the curriculum 
taught in the parochial classes. She replied: ‘Well, 
we don’t like to offend the nun principal.’ ” 

In February of this year Roy H. Larson, assistant 
state director of rural education, visited the public 
school at Pierz. As a result of his visit he wrote F. J. 
Preimesberger, clerk of the district school board, ad- 
vising him that the public school classes were “ineli- 
gible for any sort of recognition or aid under the laws 
of the state.” He further said, “A serious difficulty 
which I encountered was that the operation of these 
two classes is indistinguishable from the operation of 
the remainder of the school, which is parochial.” If 
no state aid were given to the Pierz hybrid school, ‘it 
would mean a considerable financial loss to the Pierz 
school board, for $970 a month has been paid for 
transportation of the 97 pupils in the so-called public 
school. Also, $200 a month has been paid to the church 
authorities for each of the two classrooms. There was 
a further charge of $115 a month “for use of the 
cafeteria, library and gymnasium.” The total of these 
sums is not a small amount. It could be that it was 
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Lord From Monkmeyer 


found profitable to have a public school in operation 
in Pierz. The Minnesota Constitution says, “In no 
case shall . . . any public moneys or property, be ap- 
propriated or used for the support of schools wherein 
the distinctive doctrines, creeds or tenets of any par- 
ticular Christian or other religious sect are promul- 
gated or taught.” Mr. Larson seems to have been a 
bit tardy in discovering this prohibition. 

In the fall of 1950 the Pierz school board was 
informed by the nearby city of Little Falls that high 
school pupils from the Pierz district could not be re- 
ceived by Little Falls after the 1950-51 school year. 
This made some kind of action necessary, so “in 
December, 1950, a meeting was called in the Pierz 
Catholic Church. Monsignor Edward Mahowald, 
parish pastor, outlined a plan for a dual school ar- 
rangement. Under this plan, the Pierz parish would 
build a parochial high school and the school board 
would build a vocational high school. The two schools 
would adjoin each other and pupils could attend both. 

“The church meeting set off a community contro- 
versy. Leaders on both sides of the controversy are 
Catholics. The few Protestants in the district have 
not figured prominently in the discussions. 

“Catholics who opposed the dual plan stated that 
the district should have a public school system first. 
Then, if the district could afford it, there should be 
a parochial high school.” 

This started a real fight. A proposal for a bond issue 
to raise funds to build a public school was made. 
Catholic church leaders were actively opposed to such 
a school. On March 8, 1951, there appeared in the 
Pierz Journal a full-page advertisement entitled 
“Why We Must Vote ‘No’ to the Public High School 
Bond.” 
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The arguments against the bond issue were those 
that are commonly used when the question of aid to 
parochial schools from public funds is raised. In fact 
we suspect that some of our readers have seen them so 
often that they could repeat them. But we will refer to 
some of them nevertheless. The Father Pierz Educa- 
tion Committee distributed a sheet urging that Cath- 
olics vote “NO” on the question of public school bond 
issue, saying that “we can provide quality education 
for a much lower cost to us. The teachers of the 
parochial school are motivated by faith, self sacrifice, 
zeal and devotedness and are dedicated to their task. 
They are giving more, doing more and producing 
more because of these spiritual assets.”” We suspect 
that public school teachers would not feel flattered by 
the insinuations about their teaching. It was to be 
expected that the bond issue would be defeated, but 
in a practically solid Catholic community the figures 
are revealing: 887 voted against the bond issue, but 
575 were for it, these latter in spite of the efforts of 
their spiritual leaders. Further, the results show that 
there are many Catholics who evidently believe that 
no church has a right to direct and control a public 
school and that taxes taken from all the people should 
not be made to benefit any religious organization. 

One of this class is Henry A. Gau, who has been 
referred to in some of the dispatches as the “leader 
of the public school forces.” Mr. Gau, not satisfied 
with the results of the voting on the bond issue, held a 
straw vote on whether the parish should build a 
parochial high school for the school district. He re- 
ported that 339 voted “No” and 20 voted “Yes.” Mr. 
Gau was excommunicated, and the Minneapolis 
Tribune says it was done because he called the refer- 
endum mentioned. Monsignor Edward Mahowald “ex- 
plained that Gau was excommunicated because he 
‘usurped the powers of the bishop’ in calling a refer- 
endum of the parish. 

“This is a disciplinary measure,” the monsignor 
said. “He could get back tomorrow if he would write 
to the bishop and explain he didn’t know he was doing 
something wrong.” 

But Mr. Gau does not-seem inclined to knuckle 
under. In talking of the matter he said, “The mon- 
signor called me in about two weeks after I was ex- 
communicated. He told me he was sorry about this 
and he wanted to do what he could. If I apologized, 
everything would be all right. But I am not going to 
apologize. I didn’t do anything wrong. I was working 
for the whole community. I was opposed to anything 
that would allow us to collect money illegally and 
then try to teach our children to be _ honest 
Catholics.” 

Mr. Gau is not the only one who has felt the wrath 
and power of the Church. The editor of the Pierz’ 
Journal, James Wemerskirchen, a Catholic who has 
supported the erection of a public school, estimates 
that his advertising has dropped 30 per cent since the 
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dispute started. Probably this is what may be called, 
“being hit in the bread basket.” 

An election was held in June last for three seats 
on the school board. The church slate carried, and its 
candidates will control the public school policies. The 
heat engendered by the school controversy in Pierz 
is shown by a sign placed on the outskirts of Pierz, 
with the words “Pierz, Minnesota” crossed out and 
the words “East Berlin, Germany, Monsignor 
Mahowald, superintendent of schools” substituted. 

One Pierz resident is reported to have said: “The 
monsignor and other parish priests in this school dis- 
trict campaigned openly for the men who won. Their 
literature was distributed in front of the church on 
Sunday and the monsignor said from the pulpit it 
would be a mortal sin to vote for the candidates who 
favored a public high school.” 

Our readers will remember that the Catholic 
Church speaks of venial sins as well as mortal sin. 
According to Webster, the Roman Catholic Church 
considers a venial sin as “a slight offense against 
Divine law... an offense committed without reflection 
or full consent.”” On the other hand, the Church looks 
upon mortal sin as “a serious sin, or a lesser sin aggra- 
vated by circumstances, committed deliberately and 
with full consent of the will. It is called mortal be- 
cause it involves spiritual death and loss of Divine 
grace—contrasted with venial sin.” No other state- 
ment that we have seen is more revealing about the 
intensity of feeling in Pierz over the school question. 

While Pierz is getting the limelight, a number of 
other places are having the same general problem. “In 
Stearns county, there are 11 school districts where 
Catholic nuns in religious dress are the only teaching 
staff in the public elementary schools.” In some of 
these districts the public school board pays the nuns’ 
salaries. In others, the parish pays them. The fact re- 
mains that they are teaching public school pupils and 
wearing their distine- 
tive garb while doing 
it. The Minnesota 
Commigsioner of Ed- 
ucation says that he 
knows of no other 
places in the State 
except Stearns and 
Morrison _ counties 
where “there is in-— 
termingling of public 
and Catholic paro- 
chial education.” 


The question of using public 

tax money to support private 

religious schools is causing 

increased anxiety and protest 

by the — of many 
tes. 
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The Pierz Board of Education has hired an attor- 
ney, a State senator, to handle their dispute with the 
State over the hiring of nuns as teachers in public 
school districts while claiming tax money for the 
support of the schools. In what seems like an attempt 
to circumvent the State constitution, it is reported 
that “there is an arrangement whereby the Cold 
Spring school district does not pay a county tuition 
tax.” I suppose the Catholics would say by this ar- 
rangement they are not suffering from what they call 
“double taxation.” But who has given taxing authori- 
ties or tax collectors the right to exempt anybody in 
the Cold Spring school district from taxation that 
is supposed to apply to all ? 

One significant contradiction is becoming more 
and more apparent. Leading Roman Catholic journals 
and Roman Catholic speakers continually claim that 
all their Church is seeking is what they are pleased 
to call “auxiliary” services, such as transportation of 
Catholic children to parochial schools on public school 
busses, free textbooks, free lunches, and free public 
health services. But it is hard to believe this. For 
where there is enough of a majority of the population 
who are Roman Catholics in a community or a 
county, incidents such as those Dr. Dana reported 
from Wisconsin in our last issue, and the condition 
existing in Pierz, are all too common and far too little 
known about by Americans generally. We have rea- 
son to suspect that there are scores of places in the 
United States where some violations of the principle 
of the separation of church and state are taking place. 

We expect in the future to point out some more of 
these. Taxpayers have a right to know about them. We 
are sure that there are thousands of devout Catholics 
who find it hard to understand and follow the teaching 
of their Church’s hierarchy in such things. Doubtless 
many do not even know of such doings as are going 
on in Pierz, Minnesota. 











T. K. Martin 


America’s highest court in these troublesome times is called upon to render decisions 





of the gravest import 


te the citizens of our land. The Constitution, with its Bill of TRights, is the pcre erg for their judgments. 


American Democracy’s Regard 
for the First Amendment 


A Brief History of the Religious Clause 


By CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 


To arrrectare way THe American de- 
mocracy attaches such significance to the religious 
clause of the First Amendment, the long struggle to 
secure absolute religious liberty would need to be 
narrated. That story begins with the discovery of the 
principle of liberty of conscience in the Bible, the 
refusal of dissenters through the centuries to bow to 
the authoritarianism of the medieval church, until 
the Protestant revolution destroyed Roman Catholic 
unity and substituted for it individualism and mul- 
tiplicity of sects. In mid-seventeenth century, dis- 
senters were permitted to live in countries where their 
faith was a minority opinion. In the late seventeenth 
century, England surrendered in a halfhearted way to 
toieration of Protestant variety, and these “novel” 
ideas took immediate root in the British colonies in 
North America. The grand. multiplicity of sects in 
the middle colonies necessitated religious concessions 
in quantity until single establishment became mul- 
tiple establishment in various colonies. Protest after 
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protest against legislatures imposing ecclesiastical 
taxes appeared, until permission was granted to ear- 
mark ecclesiastical taxes or to make them volun- 
tary. But always the religious tax brought on a 
dissenters’ rash. In 1776 complete disestablishment 
begins to get into the new State constitutions, and in 
1785 in Virginia the principle of not even a general 
tax for any religious objective scored a victory 
through the efforts especially of Madison. Four years 
later the same gentleman in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the First Congress got a two-thirds vote 
for the inclusive interpretation of the meaning of 
establishment and compelled its acceptance in the 
reactionary Senate. Unfortunately, he could not com- 
pel its application to the States. Gradually, how- 
ever, the separate States voluntarily accepted the 
religious clause of the First Amendment. Then in 
1818 Connecticut applied its school fund to the use 
of public schools and public schools only. In the course 
of the next few decades the courts in various States 
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accepted the Jeffersonian contention that Christianity 
never was “a part of the common law of England,” 
and consequently not of the United States. In 1917 
and 1919, the highest court of England also so 
declared.* In 1868 the Fourteenth Amendment con- 
tinued Madison’s original second point, making free- 
dom of conscience binding on all the States. After 
President Grant’s declaration in 1875 all this be- 
came an integral part of the American mores and 
was applied to the Indians and to the possessions of 
the United States, until finally the Supreme Court of 
the United States in two memorable decisions recently 
decided in favor of the inclusive significance of the 
religious clause of the First Amendment. 

We must limit our discussion to proving that the 
Supreme Court is absolutely right as over against the 
“fantastic” and “novel” contention of the Roman 
Catholic bishops and among others of the president 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
that the American people should do their duty and 
secure “the rectification of the Court’s error.” 

This sudden burst of enthusiasm in favor of the 
religious clause of the First Amendment, meaning 
the more than two hundred fifty various American 
religious groups shall have equal rights in the dis- 
tribution of Federal funds given by Congress in aid of 
religion, will go down in history as one of the curi- 
osities of an era of postwar confusion, for in his re- 
vised edition of the Constitution of the United States 
of America, published in 1938 and authoritative as 
source material on the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court upon the Constitution and its Amend- 
nients, Wilfred C. Gilbert devotes ninety-five pages to 
covering the Court’s decisions upon the first ten 
Amendments. Fifty-four per cent of the space is given 
to Amendment V but only 6 per cent to Amendment I 
in all its aspects, showing that until recently the 
religious clause was understood by the great majority 
as signifying the separation of church and state. 

In Bible History, for example, a fully authorized 
and exceedingly popular textbook in the Roman Cath- 
olic pargchial schools since 1869, one reads: “AlI- 
though Church and State are completely separated 
in the United States. . . .”—page 315 (ed. 1936). 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, as nominee for the presi- 
dency of the United States, emphatically declared: 
“T believe in the absolute separation of Church and 
State.”’ Cardinal Gibbons put it : “American Catholies 
rejoice in our separation of church and state.” The 
prominent Roman Catholic historian, Heinrich Rom- 
men, summarizes the meaning of the separation of 
church and state to signify: 

1. No religious group or church shall receive any 
direct or indirect financial support from the 
state. 

2. Churches may not make laws, levy taxes, nor are 
they exempt from the regulations of the civil 
laws. 
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3. The organization of the churches depends upon 
the will of their members. 

4, “The separation presupposes full religious free- 
dom and at least a kind of government in which 
a man as a believer is separate from man as a 
citizen.” 

5. Nondenominational, nonsectarian, tax-sup- 
ported public schools, with parochial schools per- 
mitted by law but not aided by public taxation. 


Professor E. 8. Corwin, however, has sought to 
defend this peculiar interpretation for the religious 
clause of Amendment I: NO preference of any church 
or denomination, no aid to any particular religion, 
but AID TO ALL RELIGIONS! 

But this curiosity was soon set aside by the re- 
search of R. Freeman Butts, reported in his The 
American Tradition in Religion and Education, and 
by Leo Pfeffer in his incisive Religious Education 
and the Constitution, a genuine tract for our times. 
Hence, it is so difficult to understand how the presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary could publish 
his essay on “Religion in Public Education” without 
apparently consulting the specialists in the field, such 
men as Beard, Blau, Butts, Childs, Pfeffer, Philip 
Schaff (intensely evangelical), Thayer, and B. F. 
Wright. 

Now, we wish to summarize this recent research to 
indicate how the facts have antiquated the construc- 
tion of Corwin, O’Neill, and the Roman Catholic 
bishops. 

In Madison’s Memorial and Remonstrance Against 
Religious Assessments, he eloquently opposes com- 
pelling any person to contribute to the support of any 
teacher of religion in Virginia. He is against any 
general tax to aid any teacher of any religion. 

Madison carried this conviction into the first session 
of the First Congress convened under the newly 
adopted Constitution of the United States. By two 
proposals he sought to eliminate forever any religious 
connection between the new constitution and the 
maneuverings of those whose aim was to saddle some 
sort of multiple establishment upon the Government 
of the United States. One of his proposals had 
reference to the Federal Government and _ the 
other to the various State governments. By sim- 
ple insertions in Article I, sections 9 and 10, he 
desired to prohibit the national Government from 
establishing any aspect of religion or infringing in 
any way the equal rights of conscience, that is, the 
free exercise of religion, and he likewise desired to 
prevent the separate States from infringing the 
rights of conscience. 

On June 8, 1789, he proposed these two insertions: 

1. In Article I, section 9, of the Constitution: 

“The civil rights of none shall be abridged on 
account of religious belief or worship, nor shall 
any national religion be established, nor shall 
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the full and equal rights of conscience be in any 
manner, or on any pretext, infringed.” 

2. In Article I, section 10: “No State shall violate 
the equal rights of conscience, or the freedom of 
the press, or the trial by jury in criminal cases.” 

By August 15, 1789, the form of Madison’s pro- 
posed insertion (Art. I, Sec. 9) under consideration 
in the House of Representatives had become: “No 
religion shall be established by law, nor shall the equal 
rights of conscience be infringed.” And it must be 
recalled that throughout the later Colonial age, finan- 
cial support had become an essential aspect of reli- 
gious establishment. “No religious tax for dissenters” 
was the universal slogan. “Multiplicity of sects” and 
voluntary support of religion were the foci of the 
dissenters’ ellipse. 

As the debate in the House of Representatives con- 
tinued, Samuel Livermore, of New Hampshire, pro- 
posed this wording: “Congress shall make no laws 
touching religion, or infringing the rights of con- 
science.” 

Observe that the words “church,” “denomination,” 
“Christian” have not appeared in the texts proposed 
in the House. “Religion” is being thought of in an 
inclusive, broad sense, not in a sectarian connotation. 
It includes Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, Juda- 
ism, the Quakers, the Shakers, the Rogerenes, the 
different sorts of Baptists, and so on. Any matter per- 
taining to the relation of the individual as such to 
his Maker—that is religion. 

The Preamble to the Constitution entinerates the 
objectives of the document to be: 

We the people of the United States: 

1. In order to form a more perfect Union; 

2. In order to establish justice ; 

3. In order to insure domestic tranquillity; 

4. In order to provide for the common defense; 

5. In order to promote the general welfare ; 

6. In order to secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, 

do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 

United States of America. 

The promotion of religion was passed on to the 
individual, the family, the free churches, any com- 
munity organizations which desired to increase its 
value. 

Here Justice Story wondered, as he put it: “It 
yet remains a problem to be solved in human affairs 
whether any free government can be permanent where 
the public worship of God and the support of religion 
constitute no part of the policy or duty of the state 
in any assignable shape.”—Quoted in Philip Schaff, 
Church and State in the United States, p. 129. 

Now, on August 20, Fisher Ames, of Massachu- 
setts, proposed that the religious clause of Amend- 
ment I read: “Congress shall make no law establish- 
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ing religion, or to prevent the free exercise thereof, 
or to infringe the rights of conscience.” 

By a two-thirds vote on August 20, the House of 
Representatives accepted the principles of the two 
original proposals of Madison, and a great victory 
had been won for the inclusive freedom of religious 
views in both the nation and the separate States. 

But the Senate of the United States had now to 
consider the House draft of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The form of what is now 
the religious clause of Amendment I as it came to 
the Senate read: “Congress shall make no law estab- 
lishing religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, nor shall the rights of conscience be in- 
fringed.” 

In the ensuing debate the Senate was in a reac- 
tionary mood. New England, with its establishments, 
frowned upon the suggestion of abolishing establish- 
ment and granting dissenters complete religious free- 
dom. The debate was long, as the stalwarts maneuvered 
to defeat the broad, inclusive meaning given estab- 
lishment and religion by the House. The attempt to 
compromise on multiple establishment came to grief. 
Likewise, the motion to eliminate altogether what 
was to become the religious clause of Amendment I. 
Next, this substitute was moved: “Congress shall 
make no law establishing any particular denomina- 
tion of religion in preference to another, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof, nor shall the rights of 
conscience be infringed.” Again this attempt to alter 
the inclusive meaning intended by the House was de- 
feated. The Senate then adopted as its version of the 
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religious clause: “Congress shall make no law estab- 
lishing religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

The Senate canceled out the second point made by 
the Housé of applying to the separate States the 
clause to make the complete freedom of religion law- 
ful in every State. This was tragic, since what Madi- 
son proposed in 1789 was thus postponed to 1868 
and thereafter. There was some compensation, be- 
cause the separate States, one by one, surrendered 
on establishments. And the United States Supreme 
Court has now caught up with Madison. 

Finally, on September 9, 1789, the Senate adopted 
this text: “Congress shall make no law establishing 
articles of faith or a mode of worship, or prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion.” 

The House on September 21 refused to accept the 
Senate form of what would become the religious 
clause of Amendment I. Conferees were appointed, 
of whom Madison was one. The House committee 
proposed and secured the adoption of: “Congress 
shall make no Law RESPECTING AN ESTABLISHMENT 
OF RELIGION, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 


The House, of course, approved; and under pressure 
> ? > 


from the House, the Senate as well, on September 25, 
1789. The long controversy had ended ina conclusive 
victory for the broad, inclusive interpretation of what 
is involved in absolute religious liberty, fought for by 
Madison and Jefferson since at least 1776. Here at 
last was the guarantee of free exercise of religious 
worship and of full civil rights of conscience, the 
abolition of any “co-operation” by the Federal gov- 
ernment with one or many churches, absolute religious 
liberty, the prohibition of Federal financial aid for 
the support of any church or all the churches. 

Lest anyone be influenced by the shibboleth of 
“secularism,” I close with two quotations from ortho- 
dox church historians, one representing Yale and the 
other Union Theological Seminary—Bacon of Yale; 
Schaff of Union: 

1. “The principle of the separation of church from 
state . . . is one of the largest contributions of 
the new world to civilization and to the church 
universal.” 

2. By the religious clause of the First Amendment, 
the national government had “deliberately” de- 
prived “itself of all legislative control over re- 
ligion.” 


Not Tolerance, but Liberty— 


Full and Complete 


The Motive and Fruitage of Intolerance 


By PAUL K. FREIWIRTH 


Give THE PEOPLE the light and they will 
find their own way.” Thus spoke Abraham Lincoln, 
the great emancipator and friend of religious liberty. 
These famous words of America’s sixteenth president 
were primarily intended to further the noble cause he 
sealed with his own death as a martyr, but they may 
also be cited in support of religious liberty. History 
teaches that it has generally been the passive indiffer- 
ence of the people and their unwillingness to study 
the great principles of religious liberty that became 
the main springboards for campaigns of active in- 
tolerance. Many of the subtle and deceptive argu- 
ments presented by the supporters of religious legisla- 
tion have a beguiling charm. It should be profitable 
to-analyze some of the motives and fruitage of intol- 
erance. Once seen in their true light, the most specious 
sophistries advocating the defense and propagation of 
religion by civil legislation lose their deceptive power, 
and, stripped of their masks, stand revealed in their 
ugliness. 
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The Bible was the source of light that gave Lincoln 
the wisdom and courage that sustained him in his 
struggle. Its records of the lives of men and of the 
events covered in its long span offer illustrations of 
principles that frequently are easier to understand 
than abstract teaching is. In the book of 1 Kings, part 
of the Old Testament, hence accepted by the Jews as 
well as both Protestants and Catholics, the reader 
is introduced to King Ahab and Queen Jezebel, dur- 
ing whose checkered careers as rulers, intolerance 
reached its peak. From the lengthy list of wicked 
deeds perpetrated by this couple, undoubtedly the 
outstanding one is their heinous murder of Naboth 
in order to appropriate his vineyard. 

This shocking incident happened at a time when 
Ahab felt “heavy and displeased.” In popular lan- 
guage, he was in a rut, and disgusted with everything. 
Leading the wicked life that he did, he lacked the 
spiritual resources that could have given him true 
inner happiness. Instead of reforming his life, how- 
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ever, which would have been a panacea for his morbid 
state of mind, he wanted to add to his already sizable 
material possessions and find happiness that way. 
“Ahab spake unto Naboth, saying, Give me thy vine- 
yard.” 1 Kings 21:2. 

Persecuting potentates can hardly be happy 
people. A case in point is the experience of a 
certain tyrant of the Dark Ages, whose reli- 
gious wars were limited mainly by the discom- 
forts of his gout, and who found recreation 
by rehearsing his own funeral. Needless to add, 
a belief which makes its adherents as somber and 
unhappy as it did this man is definitely not worth 
having. The greatest mystery of it all, though, is why 
anyone should go to war on behalf of such religion. It 
seems safe to conclude that any system of religion 
propagated by force automatically advertises its re- 
pulsive character, and that it will make its converts 
no less “heavy and displeased” than King Ahab. 

While the indulgent reader may pity King Ahab 
for his unfortunate state of mind, he cannot lightly 
pass it over. The real point of the whole story lies in 
the fact that Ahab wanted Naboth’s vineyard “for 
a garden of herbs,” a ridiculous and reason-defying 
purpose if there was one! (The German Luther trans- 
lation renders it “garden of cabbages.”) As though 
cabbages, or any other herbs, could not be grown 
anywhere else than on a plot of ground suitable for 
choice grapes, which cannot be successfully culti- 
vated everywhere! But no, the ancient Hebrew law 
of inheritance, which did not permit Naboth to give 
his inherited property to anyone outside his tribe, 
had to be broken, Jezebel had to write some impudent 
letters in Ahab’s name, the whole nation had to par- 
ticipate in a fast, poor Naboth had to be accused 
publicly (and falsely, of course) of disloyalty to the 
king and blasphemy to God, and be ultimately stoned, 
and all this commotion simply because Ahab wanted 
to turn a vineyard, the sight of whose luscious fruit 
he apparently could not endure, into a “garden of 
herbs”! 

In this sad episode of the forceful acquisition of 
Naboth’s vineyard there is revealed in a most dramatic 
way that all which intolerance ever accomplishes is 
to turn vineyards, whose pure fruit is the ancient 
Oriental symbol of prosperity and _ well-being 
(2 Kings 18:32), into gardens of herbs, whose bitter 
fruit served as a perpetual reminder to Israel of their 
bondage in Egypt (Exodus 12:8, Numbers 9:11). 

France is a typical example of a prosperous coun- 
try which, because of religious intolerance, was 

‘transformed from a vineyard into a garden of herbs. 
When, during the seventeenth century, the industri- 
ous Huguenots were harried out of their native land 
by a bigoted and intolerant monarch, la belle France 
wes thereby deprived of the services of some of her 
foremost citizens. While the efforts of the reigning 
dynasty to stem the onrushing tide of economic col- 
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The wolf that stalked the Plymouth Plantation in 
1621, decimating the population to half its strength in 
that first terrible winter, was back again in 1623. A 
scorching drought destroyed the scanty community crops. 


effort, Governor Bradford parceled out the land so that 
each family could be responsible for its own needs. True 
to the devout spirit that led them to face the rigors of the 
American wilderness, the people observed a day of fast- 
ing and prayer for the newly planted crops. Refreshing 
rains followed, promising an abundant harvest. 














As a measure of encouragement to greater individual 





lapse, spiritual bankruptcy, and licentious immorality 
were practically nil, the Huguenots were filling the 
coffers of France’s enemies. The inevitable result of 
this was the French Revolution. This great upheaval 
plunged not only France but all Europe into the 
greatest holocaust of history up to that time. When 
the Edict of Nantes, which had granted dissenters 
a measure of freedom, was revoked in 1685, and 
thousands of Huguenots were forced to seek asylum 
abroad, France expelled the veritable salt of her 
earth. History’s sad record, written with the blood of 
martyrs, “of whom the world was not worthy,” testi- 
fies that the juggernaut which steam-rollered this un- 
fortunate country after centuries of religious op- 
pression, plunged it into the worst kind of reign of 
terror imaginable to the mind of man. 
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In the summer of 1623 two vessels arrived, the 
Anne and the Little James. They brought sixty additional 
members to the colony, some of them being wives and 
children of those already there. They brought provisions 
also, which augmented the fare of fish and shellfish and 
forest game upon which they subsisted while waiting for 
the harvest. The days of poverty, in which they had all 
shared, were succeeded by a period of plenty, which 
brought rejoicing to every heart. Once more their devo- 
tion to God, to whom they had trusted their fortunes, led 
them to the celebration of a day of thanksgiving. 














An ‘almost exact repetition of what happened in 
Paris on July 14, 1789, occurred in Russia on October 
27, 1917, with the outbreak of the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion. As was the case in France, a corrupt and intol- 
erant union between church and state had, by dint of 
its debaucheries, prepared the way for this wild 
reaction. Personified by the Czar, to whose every 
whim and wish the clergy as well as the civil admin- 
istrators had made obeisance, this scurrilous system 
had made things very uncomfortable for any and all 
dissenters from the established religion. The bloody 
pogroms carried out against the Jews at that time 
are still being vividly recalled by survivors around the 
world, and communicants of many eyangelical Prot- 
estant sects may have heard their stalwart mission- 
aries relate with what ferociously fiendish fury the 
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numerous attacks against their organizations were 
unleashed. When any group of nonconformists 
wanted to gather in a private home for worship 
(churches being forbidden), they had to have glasses 
of tea with them, and, whenever there was an unex- 
pected knock at the door, the devotional books quickly 
disappeared, and the group of worshipers became a 
tea party for as long as it was deemed expedient! A 
false thirst for tea had to be feigned in order to pla- 
cate the all-too-genuine thirst for blood on the part 
of religious fanatics! Since evil, however, by its very 
nature contains the seeds of its own destruction, the 
monarchy eventually fell, and Communism is the 
name whereby the bitter herbs that sprang up are 
known. Of the shining light atop the Kremlin in 
Moscow, as well as of the insignia of the Red Army, 
it might well be said in the language of the Apoca- 
lypse, “And the name of the star is called Worm- 
wood ... because... [it made]... bitter.” Yes, 
history does repeat itself, and the union between 
church and state in Czarist Russia produced the same 
results as the marriage between Ahab and Jezebel 
had done three thousand years ago—bitter herbs re- 
placed a vineyard! 

Sad to say, even some of the Protestant Reformers, 
as well as their spirittal heirs, were not without guilt 
in the matter of coercing others to pay homage to 
their particular system of theology. Two Reformers 
tried to institute their idea of a theocracy in a certain 
city of Europe. As part of the regular pr-gram, the 
trembling citizens, in batches of ten, were forced to 
have their faith examined periodically. They were 
also hounded by many ridiculous laws, such as the 
limit set on the number of courses one might partake 
of at any given meal! If they transgressed this vital 
ordinance, and news of the “terrible” misdemeanor 
leaked out, they were subject to severe censure and ac- 
tual punishment. Surely the blind poet and statesman 
Milton saw the light when he declared that “there 
was a voice heard from heaven saying, This day is 
poison come into the church.” 

In the providence of God, who had inspired an an- 
cient bard to write that “surely the wrath of man 
shall praise thee,” there was also some good result- 
ing from the inroads of intolerance in the so-called 
Christian lands of Europe. Early in the seventeenth 
century a young English lad had the dubious privi- 
lege of watching how the lives of many pious Chris- 
tians were being snuffed out in the Smithfield fires. 
The sight of the cruel flames, which were killing the 
flower of England’s people, kindled in his heart the 
burning desire to stamp this thing out. When, not 
many years later, the Reverend Roger Williams re- 
ceived a call to take over the pastorate of a church 
in the New World, America’s long and tedious strug- 
gle began. In the person of Roger Williams, it had 
a leader who counted nothing too dear to sacrifice, 
if necessary, for freedom’s sake. With a noble spirit- 
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ual forebear of his, he might have said many a time, 
“For a great door and effectual is opened unto me, 
and there are many adversaries.” 1 Corinthians 16:9. 
He could also have taken courage, however, in the 
blessed assurance that “they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them.” 2 Kings 6:16. As 
was related above, French and Russian intolerance 
resulted in radical reactions, turning vineyards into 
gardens of bitter herbs, but in the case of America, 
He who behind the dim unknown kept watch over 
His own, used unnumbered victims of religious op- 
pression in the Old World to turn this howling wilder- 
ness into a veritable vineyard, and to make this desert 
blossom as the rose. 

It has been said by some that democracy, especially 
the American brand of it, is the political offspring of 
Christianity, but, be that as it may, America does 
stand out today as a shining example, to the rest of 
the world, of the heights of progress which a nation, 
under God, can attain, if it cherishes the heaven-born 
and time-proved principle of complete separation 
between church and state. E. Stanley Jones, famous 
missionary, author, and lecturer, tells that the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley at one time said, “It is dangerous 
to send the Bible with its idea of liberty to India.” 
What the venerable gentleman*had dreaded would 
take place in India if missionaries were permitted 
there, has come to pass in America, for the principles 
enunciated by the Book on which the founding fathers 
built have brought religious freedom to these shores. 

At the 1939 World’s Fair in New York a popular 
speaker declared that the ascendancy of tolerance in 
the field of religion constituted the best fruit of the 
last four centuries. The assembled multitudes cheered 
wildly, but their applause would have been for a 
better cause if he had said “liberty” instead of toler- 
ance. Not tolerance, but liberty, full and complete, 
is the only desirable state of affairs for a nation to 
aim and work for. Fulton Sheen, in his recent best 





seller Peace of Soul presents a keen argument from 
the standpoint of the psychologist, showing that to be 
merely tolerated by one’s relatives or friends is about 
the hardest thing for a person to endure. This is true 
not only in the case of the individual social life but 
also in the case of groups in national life. Toleration, 
after all, results only from pressure, whereas liberty 
springs from principle. 

Martin Luther believed that “freedom is the 
essence of faith.” About the time he taught this an 
English ecclesiastical body declared, “God alone is 
Lord of the conscience.” 

Wise old Benjamin Franklin once said, “Where 
liberty dwells, there is my country.” Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, another great American, gave a fight- 
ing ring to this pithy saying by declaring, “Keep 
America a free land for free men.” This freedom, 
Mahatma Gandhi said, “is not worth having if it 
does not connote freedom to err.” Religious zealots 
may argue otherwise, and depict in glowing words 
the splendors of a country where everybody is ex- 
pected to support only one hierarchy, but the facts 
are overwhelmingly against them. They may, very 
piously, repeat to the defenders of religious freedom 
the same promise made by Ahab to Naboth, “T will 
give thee for it [religious freedom] a better vine- 
yard [religious coercion ],” but their pious platitudes 
would not more be fulfilled than were those of Ahab. 
They may even promise economic betterment as a 
result of union between church and state, but did not 
Ahab too avail himself of this argument when he 
said, “If it seem good to thee, I will give thee the 
worth of it [religious freedom] in money”? That the 
worth of our precious heritage of freedom cannot be 
compensated by any amount of money, every reader 
must know. Let him not rest because of that, but 
rather use his influence, his voice, and his pen that it 
never may “seem good” otherwise to his 150,000,000 
fellow Americans! 


Liberty Can Be Lost by Indifference 


Right Is Maintained by Persuasion, Not by Force 


By R. L. HUBBS 


Bx roneRance 18 ALways a vicrous THING. 
Religious intolerance is the worst form of this evil. 
This may be due to the fact that religious feelings 
are stronger than most other kinds. Religious in- 
tolerance has often led to frightful torture and even 
mass slaughter. Our era began with the persecution 
of Christians by the pagans and the Jews. This was 
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followed by the church’s persecution of pagans and 
Jews when it gained power. Since the Reformation, 
Catholics have persecuted Protestants and Protestants 
have persecuted Catholics. Protestants have even 
persecuted Protestants. 

The early history of the American colonies shows 
how inhuman man can be to man. Americans would 
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like to forget some of their history. It is hard to 
believe that men who had fled from persecution in 
the Old World would resort to it so soon in the New. 
It is reported that the cruelty of some of the New 
England persecutions led Roger Williams to say that 
he felt safer among the Christian savages of Provi- 
dence plantation than among the savage Christians 
of Massachusetts. 

In recent years learned professors and philosophers 
have suggested that such intolerance is something the 
modern man would not be guilty of in this enlightened 
age. We are thought to be more tolerant than our 
forefathers, but are we? The evidence at hand seems 
to prove that the professors are mistaken. Our savants 
and philosophers are not always correct. Erudite 
professors once taught that the earth was flat, and 
likewise the learned in science once taught that the 
heavier-than-air planes could not fly through the 
atmosphere. 

It is only a suspicion that makes us suppose that 
modern man’s thinking is elevated above that of the 
Puritans. The history of the prison camps in Ger- 
many only threescore months ago, in which Jews 
and even Americans were treated more cruelly than 
the witch hunters treated their victims, or the In- 
quisitors their subjects, shows that much of our so- 
called enlightenment and toleration is only a gloss. 
And all this in Germany whose literacy is not sur- 
passed and whose educational facilities and learning 
techniques were excellent enough to be copied the 
world over. 

Education and learning will not eliminate intoler- 
ance. Knowledge and information may increase sani- 
tation’s effectiveness without reducing bigotry. Sci- 
ence, knowledge, and skill can banish yellow fever, 
and have almost banished it, but this trio has not the 
power to cause us to love our neighbors. Underneath 
the cultural veneer the modern man is often found to 
be as intolerant as were the witch hunters of other 
centuries. 

The modern man is likely to be simply indifferent 
to what other men believe. He is so interested in his 
own surfeiting that he is unmindful of what other 
men think. Recent history indicates that often when 
the modern man becomes conscious that people have 
ideas which are not the same as his, he is just as 
cruel and ugly as were any of the people in ancient 
times. : 

It takes Christian principles to make one tolerant. 
Jesus was once asked about the problem of good 
and evil men living in the community side by side. 
He gave the answer, enunciating the eternal principle 
of democracy, by giving the parable of the tares. He 
said the tares must not be violently pulled up, for, 
“lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also 
the wheat with them.” Matthew 13:28, 29. There 
were people in the church then as there have been in 
every age who would like to be botli judge and execu- 
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tioner, and separate the wheat from the t.cs, caus 
ridding themselves of those that serve evil. 

The world has always had its “weed-pullers,” and 
every age has had its “witch-burners” at heart. The 
Master advised that the tares and the wheat should 
be allowed to develop side by side—this advice rested 
on a basis of generosity and kindness and not on 
a basis of indifference. This parable does not teach 
that it is necessary to allow sinners to disgrace the 
church. If we leave the wheat and the tares in the 
church and community because we love our fellow 
men and because we are tolerant, we are truly Chris- 
tian and American. We must be alert to a better way 
of life and willing to teach and live the higher princi- 
ples which clarify the doctrines we teach, and thus 
nullify the menacing attitudes of those who hold dan- 
gerous opinions. We can teach a better way of life by 
love and kindness and tenderness and a sincere regard 
for human personality. We can allow men to have 
other ideas than ours and permit them the privilege 
of expressing those ideas in open session. 

Organized society has within it weeds that we 
should not be indifferent to, and the church has in it 
those who would lower its standards and pollute its 
ideas and warp its objectives and lessen its influence, 
but indifference is not the solution to the church’s 
problem, nor is it the answer to the community’s 
problem of those who teach unconstitutional heresies. 
Truth in the church and right in society are arrived 
at by fine discriminations of the mind and not by 
coercion. Liberty is won and kept by eternal vigilance 
in society, and right is maintained in the church by 
persuasion and not by force. Bigotry, intolerance, 
and indifference have done more to damage churches 
and sink into oblivion good government than all the 
reformers with their wild and untried ideas. Liberty 
is not gained, nor does truth triumph, by taking away 
other men’s rights and paying them off in cruelty. 

We shall fulfill the requirements that Jesus taught 
and prevent enemies from destroying the church and 
undermining our Republic, which is earth’s best 
government, by awareness and not by coercion. We 
can preserve democracy in America and righteousness 
in the church by thoughtful consideration of other 
men’s rights, permitting them to explore new realms 
of thought without fear of persecution. Liberty can 
be lost by indifference: it can never be saved by 
intolerance. 








AS INFANTS OR ADULTS 


We both consider the people as our children, 
and love them with parental affection. But you 
love them as infants whom you are afraid to 
trust without nurses; and I as adults whom I 
freely leave to self-government. 

—Thomas Jefferson to 
Dupont de Nemours. 
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Illinois Governor Vetoes 
Sunday Bill 


Tue Curcaco Daily Tribune or Aveust 8 
carried a dispatch from Springfield, the capital of 
Illinois, reporting that Governor Stevenson had ve- 
toed a bill which was intended to prohibit the sale of 
automobiles on Sunday. With the efforts of certain 
organizations to get new Sunday legislation on the 
statute books of various States and municipalities 
and with increasing demands for prosecution of vio- 
lators of old blue laws, it is gratifying to have such a 
clear statement as Governor Stevenson made: 

“Carried to its logical extreme, any business group 
with sufficient influence in the legislature can dictate 
the hours of business for its competitors. And if 
hours, why not prices ? 

“Surely our public officials charged with law en- 
forcement have more important tasks than to seek 
out and prosecute persons engaging in such trans- 
actions. If such a restriction on Sunday trade is sound 
for automobiles, why should it not be extended to 
newspapers, groceries, ice cream cones, and other 
harmless commercial transactions ¢ 

“Under our free enterprise system, government 
should not interfere by regulatory of prohibitory 
laws in the business field except [1] where the 
activity in question is directly related to the public 
health, safety, morals, or welfare, or [2] to enforce 
competition. 

“Surely such restrictive legislation as this is not 
compatible with our earnest convictions and constant 
proclamations about the merits of free enterprise.” 

Apparently automobile dealers were in favor of 
the measure, because the Tribune dispatch says: “A 
flood of telegrams and letters from automobile dealers 
aided passage of the measure over warnings from some 
legislators that the proposed ‘blue law’ on auto sales 
would not stand a constitutional test.” 

The governor was supported in the stand he took 
by the attorney general, who said that the bill was in 
conflict with certain sections of the Illinois constitu- 
tion, and that it was “an interference with the right 
of an individual to pursue any trade or occupation 
which is not injurious to the public or a menace to 
the safety or welfare of society.” H. H. V. 


Wisconsin School Merger 


Dx. Exurs H. Dana reported in his ar- 
ticle in Inberty, third quarter, 1951, that three 
Protestant taxpayers had brought suit in the Pepin 
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County, Wisconsin, Circuit Court, challenging the 
legality of a merger of two schools. The question in- 
volved was a religious one. It appears that the large 
majority of residents in the area are Catholic. The 
Protestants objected to sending their children to a 
consolidated grade school which was originally a 
parochial school, and which contained symbols of the 
Roman Catholic faith. This “public school” is said 
to be listed by the Roman Catholic superintendent 
of schools of the diocese of La Crosse as the Sacred 
Heart School. It is now reported that Circuit Judge 
Kenneth 8. White has ruled that “the merger of the 
nearby Averill district school with a neighboring 
school taught by Roman Catholic nuns was legally 
constituted.” We wonder whether or not this will be 
the end of the matter. H. H. V. 


Federal Aid to Religious 
Institutions 


Ox Jvty 31 last the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill which will authorize the 
giving of Federal aid to church-related and nonprofit 
hospitals for erecting new buildings in the District 
of Columbia. This measure will give the help men- 
tioned to Providence Hospital, a Roman Catholic 
institution, and Sibley Memorial Hospital, which is 
operated by the Methodists. The measure which was 
passed would provide from Federal funds for 35 per 
cent of the cost of new hospital buildings, and it is 
intended that 15 per cent more should be paid by the 
District 6f Columbia. 

It is significant that the bill was passed without a 
roll call vote. House leaders opposing the roll call 
did so because they thought a religious controversy 
might be aroused, and members of Congress exposed 
to criticism. The Honorable John W. McCormack, 
House majority leader, was the sponsor of the bill. 
He felt that it merely extends a principle that has 
been recognized in the earlier legislation of the Hill- 
Burton Act. 

Dr. Joseph M. Dawson, who is executive secretary 
of the Joint Conference Committee on Public Affairs 
of Baptists of the United States, has requested that 
the Senate District of Columbia Committee hold 
public hearings on the measure before it is reported to 
the Senate for action. He is quoted as saying that 
“it was particularly deplorable” that the House did 
not have a roll call vote, and that in the discussion 
on the floor “virtually no mention of the constitutional 
question involved was made in debate.” Dr. Dawson 
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declared that “we intend to see that the issues are 


fully presented to the Senate.” 


Dr. Glenn L. Archer, executive director of Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State is also opposed to the bill and 
feels that “dire consequences for the future of Amer- 
ican religious liberty can be avoided if the Senate 
amends the bill so as to guarantee the use of tax 


funds by public institutions only.” 


Dr. Dawson officially represents several millions 
of Baptists. If his ideas concerning the proper use of 
public funds are backed by the people for whom he 
speaks, the constitutionality of the bill passed by the 
House might be called in question if it becomes law. 

H. H. V. 


Demand Good Friday Be Made 


Legal Holiday 


A RESOLUTION ASKING THE LEGISLATURE to 
make Good Friday a legal holiday was passed at the 
52d annual State convention of the Knights of Colum- 
bus at Claremont, New Hampshire. 

No one would object if those who love Good Friday 
and want to show their devotion to God on that day 
should decide to take the day off for its observance. 
This might necessitate the loss of a day’s pay, but 
if the devotion of the individual is ardent and sin- 
cere enough, he should not mind this at all. In fact, 
it should be a privilege. 

However, there would be plenty of objection, and 
particularly from this quarter, to the matter of legis- 
lating Good Friday as a legal holiday. If Congress 
has no legal right to pass religious laws and to create 
religious holidays, what right does a State have to 
do so? We think none whatever. 

This matter may seem like a minor one, but if 
the State should legislate on what might seem to be 
a minor religious matter, it might be the beginning 
of the end of religious freedom’ as we know it in 
America. It would be like letting the camel get his 
nose under the tent. He would soon be in possession, 
and everybody else would have to move out. 

Every American should feel a keen sense of -re- 
sponsibility to protest against any religious or other 
enactments that would contribute in any way toward 
the loss of the freedoms that we love so much. We 
should by all means keep the state out of religion, 
and religion out of the state. 8. C. H. 


State Aid for French Schools 


Tue QUESTION OF state aid to sectarian 
schools has been agitating France for a good while. 


Tn its issue of August 6, Time referred to the attempts 


that had been made by “would-be Premiers,” each of 
whom had tried to form a cabinet and failed. It was 
not until the eighth attempt was made that Mr. 
Pleven succeeded. Though it was not the only point 
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of difficulty, the matter of state aid to church schools 
was described as “a burning domestic issue.” 

France was once called the “eldest daughter of the 
Church,” but things have not always gone too 
smoothly for the church in France. At the time of 
the French Revolution much property was expropri- 
ated and leaders of the nation even went so far as to 
set up the Goddess of Reason for the people to wor- 
ship. However, in 1801 Napoleon and the Pope 
signed a concordat by which France re-established 
the Roman Catholic Church, but vested the nomina- 
tion of bishops in the state. This church-state union 
had its troubles. In 1905 France expelled the Catholic 
monks and nuns, and they were not permitted to 
return until recently. 

An article that appeared in America, September 
15, 1951, begins with these words: “It is diffieult to 
exaggerate the atmosphere of bitterness and tension 
engendered in France by the unsolved question of 
state aid for the country’s Catholic schools. Every 
other problem, national and international, has been 
overshadowed by it since the June 17 elections.” The 
French hierarchy has said that fot the state to refuse 
any aid would mean financial strangulation to its 
schools. 

In face of the threats that the school-aid issue 
might “wreck the Republic,” the Pleven Government 
obtained approval for a measure to grant $2,400,000 
for scholarships for needy students. These scholar- 
ships are to be given to students in private as well as 
public schools. One writer has called this grant “an ~ 
indirect—and meager—aid to Catholic schools.” We 
have no way of knowing what the future may bring, 
but we think we are safe in saying that the strife 
engendered by attempts to get public funds for sec- 
tarian purposes shows how unprofitable such attempts 
are in the end. 

In America it is generally denied by those who seek 
public funds for sectarian schools that aid to the 
pupil is aid to the school, but the article in America 
to which we referred admits frankly that though the 
aid is indirect, it is aid, nevertheless, to the school. 

H. H. V. 


Jackson County, Iowa, Again 


Mie. L. L. Lone, supertyrenvent of the 
Jackson County, Iowa, public schools, evidently has 
a clear conception of the proper function of the public 
school and the place of the parochial school as well 
as his duties as county superintendent. 

In our issue of the second quarter of this year we 
had an editorial telling of the suit that had been 
begun by Mr. Long against the Board of Education 
at St. Donatus, seeking to restrain it from operating 
a school, as had been done. In St. Donatus the public 
school pupils were forced to attend school in rooms in 
a building which was used primarily and almost ex- 
elusively for parochial school pupils. As a result of 
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Mr. Long’s suit, the Board of Education at St. 
Donatus built a new public school removed from 
the church. 

Now a Religious News Service dispatch reports 
that in a suit against the School Board in Otter Creek 
Township Mr. Long charged that “two garbed Catho- 
lie nuns” had been hired as teachers and that the 
Board had “rented space in a building owned by the 
Dubuque Catholic diocese” for elementary school 
and “that two grades of a parochial high school op- 
erated in the same building.” Mr. Long further 
charged that religious pictures and symbols were dis- 
played in the rooms used for public school pupils. 
The filing of the suit was effective. It did not go to 
trial, because the School Board arranged for the 
parish authorities to take over the school and operate 
it as a parochial school. Nothing in the dispatch said 
whether there is to be a public school in this town- 


ship or not. H. H. V. 


Jews Oppose Teaching Religion 
in Publie Schools 


T ne Herald-Tribune or New York, under 
date of June 26, 1951, gives an account of the con- 
troversy between Rabbi Morton M. Berman, chairman 
of the National Administrative Committee of the 
American Jewish Congress, and the Right Reverend 
John S. Middleton, secretary to Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, over the question of teaching religion in 
the public schools on the released-time program. 

Cardinal Spellman’s secretary, who is also secretary 
of education in the New York archdiocese, stated that 
Rabbi Berman’s viewpoint of opposition to teaching 
religion in the public schools on released time did not 
represent the “ ‘common opinion of Americans’ nor 
the unanimous opinion of American Jews.” 

Rabbi Berman, speaking at the American Jewish 
Congress Administrative Committee meeting at the 
organization’s office in New York City, said that 
“while there may be some question as to who speaks 
for the American Jewish Community, there is no 
doubt that Mnsgr. Middleton does not.” Rabbi Ber- 
man said that Jewish groups of all persuasions have 
expressed opposition to the released-time program. 
“He cited the Synagogue Council of America, which 
includes Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform Rabbis, 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, and the 
American Jewish Committee. 

“In opposing efforts to introduce ‘sectarian reli- 
gious practices or teachings,’ into the public schools,” 
Rabbi Berman said, “ ‘We are at one with the large 
majority of our fellow Americans.’ He recalled that 
six months aga the White House Mid-Century Con- 
ference on Children and Youth ‘representing every 
faith and walk of life in this country, decisively de- 
feated a resolution to indorse the released-time pro- 


gram.’ ” 
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The founders of the public school system knew that 
the teaching of religion in the public schools would 
engender religious controversies and bickerings for 
sectarian advantages at public expense, and therefore 
barred the teaching of religion from the public school 
system of education, so peace and harmony might pre- 
vail, and that no taxpayer might be compelled to sup- 
port a system of religious teaching in which he had 
no faith. Cc. 8. L. 


Nuns to Teach Temporarily 
in Publie School 


Warersvry, Conn.—The Board of Edu- 
cation voted here to permit a Roman Catholic paro- 
chial school to share one of the city’s grammar school 
buildings for the rest of the school term. It also voted 
to supply textbooks and any other materials needed 
by the parochial students and their teachers, who are 
nuns. 

This action was taken at a special board meeting 
called by Mayor Raymond E. Snyder following a fire 
that caused $20,000 damage to St. Thomas’ parochial 
school. 

Under the board’s decision the public school stu- 
dents will attend classes in the morning. In the after- 
noon the parochial school pupils will take over the 
building under the supervision of the nuns.—Reli- 
gious News Service, May 23, 1951. 

We think the action of the Board of Education of 
Waterbury is highly commendable. No good could 
come from a refusal. Misfortune that comes to any 
group of our citizens is bound to reflect upon others. 
Such a piece of ill luck as St. Thomas parish suf- 
fered gave a fine opportunity to demonstrate a com- 
munity spirit of good will, which is necessary for 
civie strength. H. H. V. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses 
Arrested in Greece 


A rerorr From Aruens, Greece, de- 
clares as follows: 

“Four men and 17 women belonging to the Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses were arrested here while meeting at 
the home of one of their leaders. All 21 were freed 
temporarily, to be tried later on the charge of illegally 
propagandizing their sect. 

“Meanwhile, sentences of from one to nine months 
were imposed in Thessaloniki on eight leading Wit- 
nesses for illegal and anti-Orthodox activities. It 
was charged that they had divided the city into eight 
sections, in each of which one of the accused had 
undertaken to organize a neighborhood group for 
promoting the work and teachings of the sect.” 

Jehovah’s Witnesses are considered by many to 
be religious firebrands and their methods of work 
very offensive. They frequently run afoul of the law 
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in their activities. Outside the United States Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses have usually fared badly in the 
courts. Here much of their zeal is spent in the cireula- 
tion of their literature, and the United States Su- 
preme Court has decided in their favor in many cases 
where municipal authorities have tried to stop their 
colporteur work. In the dispatch quoted no reference 
is made to literature. It seems to indicate that the 
Witnesses must be using different means from those 
used in this country, for their work in Greece. We 
presume they cannot sell literature there, and ap- 
parently they cannot hold a meeting in a private 
house, even if this is held in the home of one of their 
members. 

There are doubtless folks who dislike both the 
doctrines and the methods of the Witnesses so much 
that they would be inclined to say this action of 
Greece serves them right. It cannot be said too often 
that when basic liberty is denied to one, nobody is 
safe. If teaching religion depends upon the approval 
of a civil government, and if what is to be taught must 
have the sanction of state and church leaders, there 
can be no religious liberty. To keep religious liberty 
requires an eternal fight for it. 0. 8. L. 


Pastor Recommends Review | 
of New York Sunday Laws 


Aw Aisany, New York, pispaton reports 
that the Reverend Harvey W. Hollis, executive secre- 
tary of the Albany Federation of Churchés, has pro- 
posed that Governor Dewey appoint a “special legis- 
lative committee to review New York State’s ‘out- 
dated’ laws on Sunday observance.” 

Mr. Hollis evidently does not want all the Sunday 
laws of the State’ abolished. He is reported to have 
said, “The old laws that no longer apply to present- 
day conditions may have to be revised.” This pro- 
posal of Mr. Hollis’ was his own. He explained that 
he was speaking only as an individual, and that the 
State and city Councils of Churches had not yet 
taken a stand on this question. 

We are going to be mightily surprised if either 
the City Council of Churches or the State Council 
of Churches agrees with or undertakes to foster Mr. 
Hollis’ proposal. 

We are pretty sure we know what should be done: 
Get all the Sunday laws off the statute books. They 
are religious laws, not civil laws. They call upon the 
state to enforce religious dogmas. They are a holdover 
from colonial days, before our Constitution was 
adopted. 

If people object to repeal of Sunday laws, let 
them be strictly and impartially enforced, then cit- 
izens will understand how irksome they are. Perhaps 
the foolishness of these statutes was never better re- 
vealed than when the highest court in New York 
upheld the conviction of two Jewish butchers for 
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selling uncooked meat on Sunday, while all over the 
State cooked meat may be had in almost any restau- 
rant or delicatessen. H. H. V. 


Released Time in New Jersey 
Schools 


“Tar rie proposat to release junior and 
senior high school pupils from their regular classes 
in Cliffside Park, New Jersey; to receive religious 
instruction one hour a week in buildings off the school 
premises, added to the heat of the July weather is 
shown by newspaper clippings which we have re- 
ceived from that area. Probably the recent decision of 
the highest court ‘of New York encouraged agitation 
for the plan in Cliffside Park by those who believe 
that pupils should be released one hour each week 
for religious instruction by teachers of parents’ choice. 
One of the most active advocates of the proposal ap- 
parently was Father Thomas A, Kenny, assistant 
pastor of Epiphany Roman Catholic Church. He was 
supported by the Rector of Trinity Episcopal Church. 
The Rabbi in charge of the Sons of Israel congrega- 
tion is reported to have been undecided in his think- 
ing on the subject. At a meeting of the Benedict XV 
Council of the Knights of Columbus, there was a 
unanimous vote in favor of released time. The 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Trinity Episcopal Church 
of Cliffside Park approved with no dissenting vote to 
ask the Board of Education to “give favorable con- 
sideration” to the released-time plan. It was im- 
possible to know what was thought of the idea by those 
who have no church affiliation, at least there seemed 
to be no organized attempt to speak for them. 

In opposition, according to the Cliffside Park 
Palisadian, were “five out of eight local clergymen.” 
One of the ministers urging released time had claimed 
that the membership of the churches which were op- 
posed to it was much less than that of the favoring 
churches. This assertion caused controversy, because 
it is well-known that different churches follow dif- 
ferent methods of computing membership. The 
churches opposing the measure flatly denied that they 
were outnumbered by the others. 

A guest editorial written by the Reverend W. Al- 
fred Wycoff appearing in the Palisadian of August 
9, offered objections to the plan being considered by 
the council. The whole editorial is good, but too long 
for reproduction here. Among other things, however, 
Mr. Wycoff said: 

“1. The Holy Name Society is deserving of the 
highest praise for its interest in [the] juvenile de- 
linquent but the delinquent does not get into trouble 
during school hours but after school hours. Is that 
not the place to make the attack? And further, if 
the requests for released time must originate with 
the parents, who will deny that we will get only the 
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children whose parents are interested, and not the 
ones who need it most ? 

“2. The proponents of this measure assert that they 
are losing out in Sunday and other religious educa- 
tional periods. They must speak for themselves, not 
for us all. At least for some of us our high school de- 
partments are growing. If it’s true, religion is losing, 
it can mean only that its followers are losing their 
zeal. If religion in our modern time has lost its 
charm, is it not at those points where its believers 
and leaders have lost the joyous evangelical faith 
of the apostles and the saints and the martyrs? The 
truly successful religious education ventures are those 
which have centered around leaders whose spiritual 
magnetism simply drew in the children and youth. .. . 

“4. Another question often asked, ‘Why cannot 
the churches carry on their religious education pro- 
gram outside of school hours ?’ 

“They can—and with greater effectiveness many of 
us are convinced. Our experience with the expand- 
ing work of our Sunday Chureh Schools, our Vaca- 
tion Church Schools, our summer religious camps 
and conferences, our after-school activities all through 
the week and all through the year, our Sunday 
evening and week-day youth groups indicates that 
this is true. Neither do we, as some implied, have 
to resort to superficial attractions. Youth has in- 
nate idealism which can be reached by a_pro- 
gram that challenges them to respond to the call 
of the Spirit of the Living God, to live fine lives 
and to build a better world. We miss the bus entirely 
when we try to hide’ behind the compulsory attendance 
of the school, instead of calling upon them to give 
up some of their leisure for truth and right and 
God.” 

That paper’s editor in an earlier issue made it clear 
that his opposition did not rest upon lack of appreci- 
ation of religious teaching, or the need of it under 
proper conditions: 

“Our chief contention would be that there is no 
need for the release-time in order to accomplish the 
goal of religious instruction, particularly in view of 
the limited time (one hour a week) which is under 
consideration. With the junior and senior high schools 
letting out at 2:30 p.m., daily, Monday thru Friday, 
certainly those after school hours plus all day Satur- 
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day and all day Sunday afford ample time for the 
hour of religious instruction without robbing any 
school day of time that has, up to now, been presumed 
to be necessary for secular education. 

“What then is presumed to be the advantage of 
school ‘release-time’ ¢ Proponents no doubt expect that 
attendance of religious education classes would be 
enhanced if the time required for them would have 
to be spent in school anyhow, hence an additional ap- 
peal for attendance by the prospective trainees who 
perhaps would hesitate to sacrifice an hour a week of 
‘play’ time. 

“Let there be no misunderstanding, we are all for 
religious training and agree that more of it is needed 
and that it would be a deterrent to juvenile delin- 
quency. We would lend every facility at our command 
to the success of any religious instruction program 
that could be established independent of the public 
school system and have reason to feel that this is what 
should be done.” 

The proposal has been tabled. It can not yet be 
said to be defeated. This is the result, we think, of 
intelligent opposition. Too much bad legislation goes 
by default because citizens do not appreciate and 
exercise their privileges. H. H. V. 


Results of Recent Supreme 
Court Decision 


Nive memsers of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
were convicted recently in Winter Park, Flor- 
ida, in the city court for violating the city’s anti- 
peddling ordinance. The city attorney conducted 
the prosecution, and is reported to have said that 
“any salesman of whatsoever nature” could be ar- 
rested and convicted under the antipeddling law 
of the city unless the salesman had been invited by 
the home owner or occupant to call. The sentence 
of ten dollars or ten days in jail was suspended, but 
the judge warned that future violations “would bring 
more substantial punishment.” 

Doubtless there will be a regular rash of this kind 
of case because of the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in upholding the constitutionality 
of a similar ordinance of the City of Alexandria, 
Louisiana. The defendants in that case were maga- 
zine salesmen, and it seems to us that this opinion 
is a thrust at freedom of the press. The religious issue 
was not raised, but the matter of interstate commerce 
and freedom of the press were brushed aside by the 
Court, and the closing words of Justice Reed, in 
speaking for the Court, were, ““We see no abridgement 
of the principles of the First Amendment in this 
ordinance.” 

The Supreme Court laid great stress upon a man’s 
home being his castle. Everybody knows it is. But 
when was its sanctity violated by the ringing of a door- 
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bell by a courteous salesman? If some who sell are 


dishonest, or any under the guise of door-to-door’ 


salesmanship engage in crime, punish these. 

Thé Supreme Court’s opinion in the case of Breard 
v. City of Alexandria speaks of “some householders’ 
desire for privacy,” but instead of leaving it to such 
folk to warn salesmen or others, if they wish to do so, 
against entering upon their. property, it upholds and 
really praises a city for protecting all citizens whether 
they want protection or not. Instead of leaving a man’s 
home to be his castle, the Court approves the violation 
of its sanctity by a city ordinance. It appears that the 
castle is under siege, and the occupant can see only 
such folk as the city thinks he should. 

For a man to do his own warning against tres- 
passers is said to be churlish, but for the city fathers 
to do it is a virtue. 

It looks to us just like some other regimentation. 
And goodness knows we have had enough of this. 

It cannot mean anything to them, but Justices 
Black and Douglas spoke for us when they said: 

“The constitutional sanctuary for the press must 
necessarily include liberty to publish and circulate. 
In view of our economic system, it must also include 
freedom to solicit paying subscribers. Of course home- 
owners can if they wish forbid newsboys, reporters, 
or magazine solicitors to ring their doorbells. But 
when the homeowner himself has not done this, I 
believe that the First Amendment, interpreted with 
due regard for the freedoms it guarantees, bars laws 
like the present ordinance which punish persons who 
peacefully go from door to door as agents of the 
press.” 

We wonder whether, if this decision stands, it may 
not be widened to include the selling of ideas as well 
as literature. As far as being a nuisance is concerned, 
it is just as bad to ring a doorbell or knock and seek 
admittance to talk about a political idea or a religious 
opinion as it is to try to sell something. 

If freedom of the press is lost, freedom of speech 
cannot long be kept. H. H. V. 


Tax Exemption for Churches 
and Chureh Schools 


"Turre As BEEN A SIZABLE AMOUNT of 
evidence recently to show that a number of States 
are questioning the right of church and church-school 
properties to be classified as tax exempt. The ques- 
tions have been raised particularly over those proper- 
ties that are used for commercial purposes. 

In Miami, Florida, recently, the county tax as- 
~ sessor, H. N. Lummus, Jr., said, “Church property 
used for rental purposes cannot be exempt from 
taxes.” He rejected a protest by First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Coral Gables against a $39,200 
assessment on two 4-unit apartment buildings. One 
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is used for Sunday school purposes and the other is 
rented. 

In Pittsfield, New Hampshire, a suit has heen filed 
against the town of Pittsfield by the Franciscan 
monastery as the result of a dispute over a 1950 tax 
bill of $708.40. 

In Tallahassee, Florida, Attorney General Richard 
W. Ervin ruled that an individual property owner 
cannot claim tax emption on the ground that his 
property is used for religious purposes. Said Mr. 
Ervin: “So long as an individual has a beneficial 
interest in the property, although it may be used for 
religious purposes, the property is not entitled to ex- 
emption from taxation.” 

New York City Councilman Stanley M. Isaaes re- 
cently said that a limit of “perhaps $500,000” should 
be placed on the amount of tax exemption granted to 
churches and synagogues. Mr. Isaacs continued, “If 
someone like me chooses to worship at a magnificent 
temple on Fifth Avenue, instead of a more modest one 
in another part of the city, he should pay something 
for the privilege.” 

Quite a controversy is raging in some places over 
whether or not churches should be freed from the 20 
per cent Federal admission tax on benefit programs 
and charitable bazaars. 

There is also extensive discussion of the exemption 
of church and school properties from taxes when such 
properties are used for business purposes, sucli as 
gasoline stations, stores, and other commercial enter- 
prises. 

This pertinent item from the Religious News Serv- 
ice of August 2, 1951, is of interest along this line: 
“Harrisburg, Pa.—Legislation to exempt parsonages, 
rectories, parish houses, and other living quarters for 
the clergy from real estate taxes in Pennsylvania has 
been introduced in the State Senate here. 

“The bill would also write into law the age-old 
practice of exempting church property used exclu- 
sively for religious purposes from taxation. 

“Residences for clergymen would be granted the 
exemption whether or not they are adjacent to 
churches.” 

We can sincerely hope that in this age of taxation, 
exemptions claimed by churches and parochial schools 
will not be lost because of the overzealous tax col- 














lector. It might be well also to sound a word of caution 
to the churches and schools that benefit from the tax 
exemptions. May they not take undo advantage of a 
wonderful privilege. S. C. H. 


Catholics Threaten Suit Over Com- 
pulsory College Religious Services 


Dvruam, N.C.—Roman Catholic officials 
have threatened to “go to the courts” against 
North Carolina College here, a tax-supported school 
for Negroes, because, they claim, its students are com- 
pelled to attend religious services. 

A spokesman for the Church said that unless the 
practice is dropped legal action would be taken. 

“No student at a state institution,” he said, “should 
be required to listen to a clergyman of any other faith 
than his own.” 

He said that students are required to attend chapel 
and Sunday vesper services at the college under 
penalty of loss of school credits. However, Dr. Alfonso 
Elder, president of the institution, said that “students 
are excused on request if they say the service is con- 
trary to their religious scruples.” 

The Catholic spokesman charged that compelling 
Catholie students to attend services “of non-Catholic 
denominations” constituted “interference with free- 
dom of religious conscience,” and should be “stopped 
entirely.” 

“North Carolina College,” he said, ‘“is a state 
school, and it is contrary to the United’ States Con- 
stitution and the constitution of North Carolina to 
require students of any faith to attend compulsory 
religious services in public schools.” 

The Church spokesman said Catholic officials had 
“conferred and corresponded” with Dr. Elder on the 
matter, but the practice had continued, “notwith- 
standing some assurances that it would be corrected.” 

Francis J. Heazel, Asheville, N.C., attorney, said 
the matter had been turned over to him by Bishop 
Vincent S. Waters of Raleigh, and that affidavits 
were being prepared for submission to State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools Clyde Erwin, who also 
is chairman of the college board of trustees. 

The attorney expressed hope that the college board 
would act to eliminate the compulsory religious serv- 
ices. “I don’t contemplate a legal controversy,” he 
said, “but if the school board does not act, I will dis- 
cuss the matter with the state attorney general. 

“The matter will certainly go to the courts if action 
is not taken to stop the practice.” 

The college has 55 Catholics among its student 
body of 1,400.—Religious News Service, June 6, 
1951. 

Of course, our Catholic friends are right in de- 
manding that no pupil in a tax-supported institution 
should be compelled to submit to religious education, 
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but this sentence in the dispatch particularly bothers 
us: “No student at a state institution should be re- 
quired to listen to a clergyman of any other faith than 
his own.” (Italics. ours.) This shows,a wrong con- 
ception of the matter. No student in a state tax-sup- 
ported institution should be compelled to listen to 
any clergyman. 

If it is right for the state to pay for the teaching 
of religion in one place, then there can be no just 
reason for the state to refuse to do it in another place. 
Religion is religion and religious teachers are reli- 
gious teachers, and the sophistries about its being 
the duty of the state to support religion are all bosh. 
God does not need Caesar’s power. 

The business of the state is to keep its hands off 
sacred things. Evil arises when the state undertakes 
to regulate spiritual matters. It is not the business 
of the state to teach religion, ever. When the civil 
power protects every man in the exercise of a religious 
practice which does not interfere with the rights of 
his fellow citizens, its duty toward religion is done. 
The erying of church leaders for state support, either 
police or financial, reveals a poverty of understanding 
and appreciation of the power of the gospel that is 
more than regrettable—it is alarming. 

Though there are only 55 Catholics in a total stu- 
dent body of 1,400, their religious rights should be 
respected. If there were only one such pupil, the 
principle would be the same. He should be protected. 
Catholic authorities would be justified in seeking re- 
lief in the courts if correction of the condition men- 
tioned is not otherwise made. More is involved than 
that which appears. Nobody, whether Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew, or infidel, should be compelled to at- 
tend religious services in any tax-supported institu- 
tion. 

There should be no need to say this in America— 
but there is. ‘ 

It always surprises us how easily poor mortals can 
see evil when their personal interests are affected and 
how blind they are where the interests of someone 
else are involved. That is not true of Catholics any 
more than it is of many Protestants. The human 
heart is about the same in all religious groups and 
in all races. H. H. V. 
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Punish Half of Town for 
Blue Law Breaks 


Miore ran natr or Tue 985 citizens of 
Bethlehem, New Hampshire, were publicly put in 
stocks, pillories, and on ducking stools recently when 
they were apprehended for breaking blue laws, which 
were in existence about two hundred years ago. The 
edict was enforced for about two hours. 

It was thought to be fitting, as Independence Day 
approached, to let the people know just how much 
freedom they enjoy today. Arrests were made for 
thirty or more different causes, including crossing a 
river on the Sabbath, running, kissing a child, cook- 
ing, shaving, gardening, golfing,- dancing, playing 
music, and being frivolous. The last person arrested 
for breaking the blue laws was Police Chief Howard 
Sanborn, who was arrested for working on the Sab- 
bath and was put into the stocks. 

The people of Bethlehem had a gala time of it. 
After all, it was all done in fun. What a relief it was 
to them to know that they were not to be kept in the 
uncomfortable stocks, pillories, and on ducking stools 
—that all of this was just a reminder of the awful days 
of prejudice, intolerance, and slavery. 

But while Bethlehem, New Hampshire, was mak- 
ing a hilarious mockery of the ancient blue laws, 
other places in the United States were seriously put- 
ting forth strenuous efforts to revive them, not realiz- 
ing how well off they are without them. 

Topeka, Kansas, was arresting violators of their 
Sunday blue laws who were caught selling meat, 
vegetables, and other groceries on Sunday. The 
authorities in Little Rock, Arkansas, were arresting 
blue-law violators caught selling groceries, gasoline, 
and ice cream on Sunday. 

In Poughkeepsie, New York, a circus performance 
was canceled, which was to have been held for the 
benefit of disabled soldiers and was being sponsored 
by the American Legion. The Legion, faced with the 
prospect of refunding money for some 15,000 tickets 
that had been sold for the Sunday event, sent a tele- 
gram to the governor arguing that if the State law 
prohibited holding a benefit program on Sunday, it 
should also require the closing of bathing beaches, 
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golf clubs, theaters, fairs, and all incibabone per- 
formances on Sunday. 

In these places where the enforcement of blue laws 
is being urged by religious zealots or commercial 
organizations that fear some loss if a competitor re- 
mains open on Sunday, the public soon learns what 
hatred and oppression really are. There is. nothing 
more oppressive or more conducive to the spirit of 
hate than religious laws. 

If the cities and States of America continue to dig 
up the old, oppressive, and repulsive religious laws 
which caused so much trouble in the past, they will 
in turn dig the grave for the burial of religious 
liberty, our most cherished freedom. The past should 
be “mercifully forgotten.” The future should be one 
of greater freedom and greater opportunities. If every 
true American will do his part to sweep out the cob- 
webby, musty, old blue laws, such an effort will aid 
materially in assuring us of a brighter future. 

We commend Bethlehem, New Hampshire, for its 
spirit of relief and joy over the death of its defunct 
blue laws. We regret the revival of such ordinances 
in other places, and predict many troubles. To Topeka, 
Little Rock, Poughkeepsie, and other Sunday blue- 
law advocates we extend our deepest sympathies to 
the suffering citizens. 8. C. H. 


Danger of Communism Urged as 
Reason for Sunday Closing 


_ Now we nave seen everytutne. Up until 
today we would have been willing to guess that every 
argument about the advantages of Sundaykeeping 
had already come to our attention, but this dispatch 
from the Hood River Daily Sun (Oregon) of July 
31, 1951, has everything else beaten for plain sheer 
nonsense : 


“AVOID COMMUNISM, CLOSE STORES 
SUNDAY 


“Baker, Oregon, July 31.—(UP)—“An advertise- 
ment in the Baker Democrat-Herald has urged stores 
to close on Sunday to avoid ‘playing into the hands of 
communism.’ 

“Eleven Baker ministers signed the advertisement, 
declaring that the Sunday store hours were ‘destroy- 
ing an individual’s right to God’s day of rest’ and 
inferring that such hours were ‘materialistic atheism’ 
like communism.” 

As we have said at other times, those who have no 
solid ground for their beliefs find it easy to cry 
“Communist” at any who hold different ideas. This 
is a cheap trick. Of course, Communism must be 
fought. We do not think its teachings have a single 
thing to commend them. And it is entirely beyond us 
to understand why or how any American can believe 
in them. 
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Though the piffle in the preachers’ statement may 
not make atheists, “materialistic” or any other kind, 
it surely will not increase respect for those who 
wrote it. The thing is such arrant foolishness that if 
it were not put in pious terms it would merit and 
probably get only ridicule. Under the guise of pro- 
tecting laboring men, an attempt is made to show that 
failure to observe Sunday as a day of rest not only 
damns one in the future but here and now, by lead- 
ing him into Communism. 

Since the Federal Government is marshaling all 
its forces against Communism, and since the Baker, 
Oregon, preachers, if correctly quoted, are teaching 
that having stores open on Sunday is “playing into 
the hands of Communism,” the next thing these 
religious zealots might be expected to do is to call for 
the FBI to help enforce a religious dogma. If men 
and women in America desire to observe Sunday as 
a day of rest and worship, they have a right to do so. 
If any attempt were to be made to deprive them of 
that right, Lrserry would be the first to enter the 
lists in their behalf. We firmly believe that in our 
good land no one can be forced to work on Sunday who 
is conscientiously opposed to doing it, and any attempt 
to use force in such a ease should be fought by all 
who love liberty. 

Maybe twenty-five years’ experience in hearing the 
appeals of clergymen in behalf of labor, before Mu- 
nicipal Councils and committees of legislatures and 
the Federal Congress, have made us skeptical. The 
pitiful pleas of clergymen for a day of rest for the 
laboring man to keep him from being “brutalized” 
by grinding toil have all but invariably demanded 
that Sunday be the day for such rest, though it has 
never been, nor can ever be, proved that Sunday has 
the slightest advantage over any other day as a time 
for purely physical rest. 

To propose to a legislative body that every work- 
ing person be guaranteed twenty-four consecutive 
hours of rest every seven days, the person to choose 
his own day, will usually quickly show that those who 
are so interested in labor are more interested in Sun- 
day. Sunday has religious significance for many peo- 
ple in the United States. Common decency, as well 
as Christian principles, demands that everyone must 
be respected in the practice of what he conscientiously 
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believes. But to yell that keeping a store open on 
Sunday is “playing into the hands of Communism” 
is something else. 

Most of the clergymen we know have adopted the 
idea of one-day-in-seven set apart for worship—the 
one chosen by the majority to be accepted by all. 
But the Oregon pastors refer to Sunday as “God’s 
day of rest.” There is not a scintilla of evidence in 
Holy Writ to prove this. 

Two things made Communism in Russia. The first 
was the tyranny of the civil powers. Possibly some 
of our younger citizens do not know of its terrors. 
Older folks will remember what was reported in the 
years before the fall of ezarism, and anyone who is 
interested can find the facts in reliable works of his- 
tory. The second cause of Communism was the dis- 
graces of the state church. The church-state, religio- 
political evils found in Russia were enough to make 
infidels. 

The ecclesiastical powers had secured great wealth 
from the state while the masses were poverty stricken. 
Chureh holdings were tax exempt, but unbearable, 
ruinous taxes were imposed upon the peasant and the 
small businessman. Religion was a state affair, and 
the pomp of church ritualism was hardly less dazzling 
than the ostentatious splendor and magnificence seen 
in czarist parades. 

Even a casual acquaintance with conditions as 
they once existed in Russia makes clear that the 
people could see no resemblance between the prelates 
of the state church and the Founder of Christianity. 
He was humble, self-sacrificing and entirely com- 
mitted to service for the poor, the needy, and the out- 
‘ast. They were proud and profligate. 

If the main cause for the atheism found in Russia 
were sought, it would doubtless be found at the. door 
of an apostate church. Men have suffered tyranny 
in many lands and kept their faith when their spir- 
itual leaders preserved their purity. In Russia the 
corruption of the clergy was so marked that the priests 
of the state church were generally believed to be lazy, 
drunken, and debauched. -To talk of closing stores 
on Sunday to check Communism is twaddle. 

H. H. V. 


Freedom of the Press 


WV nar precisery 1s Meant by that familiar 
phrase, “freedom of the press” / 

Fundamentally it is not a special privilege reserved 
for newspaper publishers. It is rather a phase of a 
much larger freedom—the freedom of all men to 
speak their minds openly and without fear. The 
press claims no right which should not belong to 
every citizen in a democracy. But freedom of the 
press is an all-important part of this larger freedom 
because, under modern conditions, the press is the 
principal agency by which the ordinary man receives 
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the information he needs to judge the actions of his 
rulers and make up his mind on public affairs. With- 
out newspapers, or with only gagged and blindfolded 
ones, he is in the dark, and helpless. An unfettered 
press is therefore one of the essential bulwarks of a 
democratic nation. 

-If any proof be needed, it is supplied by the record 
of the totalitarian dictatorships which have darkened 
the twentieth century. Rigid control of all sources 
of public information, and especially of newspapers, 
was the cornerstone on which all these regimes— 
Nazi, Fascist, and Communist alike—were founded. 
Without it, they could hardly have lasted for more 
than a few months. With it, they could keep their 
peoples in blinkers and drive them on any course 
they chose. The calamities of our age, its fear and 
insecurity, stem in no small measure from the simple 
fact that, at critical periods, great sections of the 
earth’s population have been prevented by their rulers 
from learning the real news of the world. 

These examples should provide a warning against 
any attempt, by governments or by private interests, 


to restrict the essential freedom of the press. A free ° 


people must stand on guard not only against direct 
censorship, but also against more insidious encroach- 
ments. Nominal freedom is not enough. The only 
truly free press is one which can record the news 
faithfully and comment on it frankly, without fear 


Appointed Judge of Church Court 
in Israel 


© Jervsarem—Monsignor Antonio Ver- 
gani, Vicar of the Latin Rite Patriarchate in Israel, 
has been named judge of a Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astical court established at Nazareth, an announce- 
ment here said. 

The Catholic court has equal status with Jewish 
and Moslem religious tribunals set up in Israel for 
the hearing of personal status cases.—Religious News 
Service, Aug. 13, 1951. 


‘Sehool Districts Settle Church 
Control Issue 


Mir. Croup, Minn.—The question of 
whether 11 Stearns county school districts will be op- 
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of direct or indirect punishment. Neither the press 
nor the public is safe with anything less than this. 

All liberty, of course, involves obligations. That of 
a free newspaper is to be truly free. It must strive 
to be thorough, accurate, and unbiased in its report- 
ing, sincere and thoughtful in its editorials, and 
resistant to all outside pressure. It must be both 
cautious and bold—cautious until it knows all the 
facts, bold when it is sure of its ground. It must, 
above all, be inspired by devotion to the public wel- 
fare as its staff understand it. 

Such a newspaper is worthy of the privileges which 
the free peoples of the world have traditionally 
granted to their press. Such a newspaper is also the 
best guardian of the liberties of the people—The 
Chatham Daily News (Ontario, Canada), June 30, 
1951. (Prepared by the Canadian Daily Newspapers 
Association. ) 


erated on a strictly: non-church basis or whether 
Roman Catholic parishes will take over complete con- 
trol has been decided, according to C. A. Ohmann, 
county superintendent of schools. 

Of the 11, four—Richmond, Elrosa, Luxemburg, 
and Greenwald—have voted to sell the schools to the 
parishes which will operate them. St. Augusta and St. 
Nicholas have voted to continue operating their 
schools. 

In New Munich, Freeport, Meire Grove, College- 
ville, and Pearl Lake districts, Mr Ohmann said, 
the school builtlitigs are’ owned by the parishes. It 
is virtually.certain they will become parochial schools, 
with no administration or aid by the districts. 

Catholic nuns have been employed as teachers in 
the 11 schools,.Mr. Ohman said. Because elasses have 
been conducted in a way similar to parochial school 
classes, state aid has;been denied to them, but loeally- 
levied taxes have helped maintain the schools. 
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These funds will not be available to schools which 
have become strictly parochial, Mr. Ohmann stated. 

Population of the districts is principally Roman 
Catholic, he added.—Religious News Service, Aug. 
13, 1951. 


Albany Man Held in Violation 
of “Blue Law” Work Ban 


Asx ABany MAN WAS ARRESTED yester- 
day for violation of a seldom-used statute that pro- 
hibits all labor on Sunday except works of “necessity 
or charity.” 

Remo Dibernanardo, 47, of 23 Grove Ave., pleaded 
not guilty in Police Court today to charges of dis- 
orderly conduct and violating Section 2143 of the 
Penal Laws of the State of New York, an old “blue 
law.” Justice Dobris released him on $200 bail for 
trial Aug. 24. 

Section 2143 of the Penal Laws states: 

“All labor is prohibited on Sundays except works 
of necessity or charity. Such works include whatever 
is needed during the day for the good order, health, 
or comfort of the community.” 

Dibernanardo, a mason, was working on a new 
house at 338 S. Main Ave. at 8:30 a.m. yesterday 
when neighbors complained to police about the noise 


he was making. 
Acting Sgt. William O’Neil and Patrolman John 


Cross told Dibernanardo about the complaint and 
told him to stop working. ; 

An argument followed, and Dibernanardo refused 
to stop work. Because of the argument the mason was 
arrested on the disorderly charge. 

Later the “blue law,” not used in Albany for many 
years, officials said, was invoked and the second charge 
was placed against him.—The Knickerbocker News 


(Albany, N.Y.), Aug. 6, 1951. 


Senate Passes School Bill 


Hi arrissure, Pa., Ave. 15—(AP)—A bill 
designed to permit the Amish sect to remove their 
children from school after completing eighth grade 
won approval of the Senate today by a 42 to 7 vote. 
The measure goes to Gov. John 8S. Fine. 

The measure previously passed the House on July 
10 by a 117 to 63 margin. 

The bill would transfer authority for issuing spe- 
cial work permits for school children from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction to local school of- 
ficials. 


Quit After 8th Grade 


The Amish sect, because of religious views, prefer 
to withdraw their children from school after com- 
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pleting the eighth grade. The state has opposed this 
practice. 

The State Compulsory School Attendance Law 
requires attendance of all children until the age of 
17 unless they obtain special work permits. The 
minimum age for obtaining such a permit is 14. 

The measure passed today would grant work per- 
mits only in cases where the children were going to 
work on a farm owned by a parent or guardian or in 
domestic service in the home of a parent or guardian. 
The bill was sponsored by Rep. Harry W. Price, Jr. 


Ceurt Frees 12 Followers 
of Fr. Feeney 


Wesrerty, R.I.—Twelve followers of the 
Rev. Leonard J. Feeney, former Jesuit priest who 
was the central figure in the 1949 Boston “heresy 
ease,” were freed in the Third District Court here 
on charges of peddling without a license. 

They were arrested while selling copies of The 
Loyolas and the Cabots, a book by Mrs. Catherine 
Goddard Clarke. The book describes the background 
of the doctrinal case which ended in Father Feeney’s 
dismissal from the Society of Jesus and his silencing 
by ecclesiastical authorities who deprived him of his 
priestly faculties. 

Trial of the case ended when charges against Rich- 
ard Picardo, 26, were dismissed on the grounds of 
insufficient evidence after two merchants failed to 
identify him as the man who had solicited them to 
buy the book. Town Solicitor John B. Dunn then 
moved that charges against the other 11 defendants 
be dismissed. 

Jubilation of Father Feeney and his followers 
after the dismissal of the charges against the arrested 
adherents—all members of “Slaves of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary,” an organization connected with St. 
Benedict’s Center in Cambridge—was tempered by 
the news of a fresh arrest on the same charge. 

The 13th Father Feeney follower arrested was 
Mary Vincent, who gave a Cambridge address. A 
warrant charging her with unlicensed selling of a 
book for future delivery was served in the courtroom 
where she was a spectator. She was arraigned and 
released in her own recognizance for trial later. 

The ordinance under which the arrests were made 
provides that salesmen going from door to door must 
obtain a peddler’s license at a cost of $50. Mr. Picardo 
told the press: “We are not salesmen or peddlers, but 
evangelists and we have a perfect right to sell this 
book . . . as part of our evangelical work.” 

Father Feeney was deprived of his priestly func- 
tions in April, 1949, by Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing of Boston for continuing to teach that there can 
be no salvation outside the Catholic Church. Official 
Church doctrine is that non-Catholics, unconvinced 
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of the truth and authority of the Catholic Church, 
but who live good lives, can be saved.—Religious 
News Service, Aug. 13, 1951. 


Court Upholds School Board 
in Shorb Case 


Boonr, Ia.—Termination of the contract 
of Robert F. Shorb, Boone High School teacher 
who sent his seven-year-old son to a Roman Catholic 
parochial school, was upheld by District Judge G. R. 
Hill in a ruling given here. 

Holding that the district court has no jurisdiction 
in the issue, the jurist declared that in not rehiring 
the 33-year-old vocational machine shop instructor 
the Boone school board had not removed Mr. Shorb 
from a position but had terminated a contract with 
him. 

Judge Hill said, however, that the teacher has the 
right ‘to appeal the school board’s action to Boone 
County School Superintendent Harold Sturtz. 

Robert Mahoney, one of Mr. Shorb’s attorneys, said 
the district court decision may be appealed to the 
State Supreme Court. 

In making the ruling, the judge granted a school 
board motion to dismiss the plaintiff’s application for 
a writ requiring the board to brirg into court its rec- 
ords on the Shorb dismissal. 

The board had contended that the instructor asked 
that his contract not be renewed after a meeting in 
April. Mr. Shorb said board members made it clear 
at the meeting that public school teachers are expected 
to have their children in public schools. He asked 
renewal of his contract in a public hearing in May. 
—Religious News Service, July 25, 1951. 


Fight te Save Church-State 
Division Urged 


New Lonvoy, Conn.—June 20 (AP). 
Some 600 American rabbis today called for a fight 
against what they described as efforts to introduce 
religious “denominational observances” in the public 
schools. 

Unless such a stand is taken, the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis said, “We will be the pathetic 
witnesses of the eventual complete destruction” of the 
principle of church-state separation. 

The conference said there are many indications of 
“strong and increasing sentiment for more religion 
in the public schools,” and added: 

“In many communities, far too many to catalogue, 
religious observances in the public schools have created 
heated passions and violent recriminations. Non- 
Jewish groups have been aroused " ewish groups 
have been agitated.” 
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The report, approved unanimously at the confer- 
ence’s sixty-second annual convention, opposed school 
observances of religious holidays, hymn singing or 
reading of the Bible in schools, and programs of re- 
leased-time religious instruction. 

The conference emphasized that its position 
stemmed, not from opposition to any religion, but 
from constitutional principles that the work of church 
and state should be kept separate—The Washington 
Post, June 21, 1951. 


Parish’s Request to Use 
Gymnasium Turned Down 


Deenan, Wis—A Roman Catholic par- 
ish’s request to use a public school gymnasium on a 
regularly scheduled basis was turned down by the 
board of education here. 

The request had been made by St. Margaret Mary 
Church. The parish’s newly constructed grade school . 
does not include gymnasium facilities. 

In unanimously denying the Catholic petition, the 
board held that such an arrangement would violate 
the principle of separation of church and state. The 
church’s request for inclusion of its parochial pupils 
in the public school band instruction program was also 
turned down.—Religious News Service, Aug. 10, 
1951. 


Priests Protest Distribution of 
Gideon _ Bibles in School 


Mlenasna, Wis.—Protests against the dis- 
tribution of Gideon Bibles to Menasha high school 
pupils were made by local Roman Catholic priests. 
The protests stressed that the Bible version handed 
out by the Gideons is not approved by the Catholic 
Church. 

More than 300 Bibles were passed out at the school, 
according to Peter Bylow, a member of the Gideons. 
He said that a large number of pupils had refused to 
accept them. Permission to distribute the Bibles was 
granted by the school board.—Religious News Service, 
May 23, 1951. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses Defy 
Ban on Meetings 


Wiurmiveron, Det.—Jehovah’s Witnesses 
here informed the City Council that they will offer 
free public Bible lectures in two local parks, despite 
the Council’s refusal of permission. 

G. L. McKee, an ordained minister of the sect, 
promised that the gatherings will be orderly, that they 
will be free, that no collections will be taken up or 
donations asked, and that the parks will be cleaned 
up after the meetings. 
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Since liberty is the heritage of all men, why not send LIBERTY, 
the Magazine of Religious Freedom, to at least five of your friends 
and neighbors. Help them to become more familiar with the 
principles that you hold so dear. 
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Mr. MeKee had been refused a permit in line with 
a long-standing city policy which prohibits religious 
or political gatherings in the parks. 

The Council, meanwhile, said it would put the is- 
sue before the board of park commissioners, and that 
City Solicitor August F. Walz will be directed to hand 
down an opinion. 

Church groups here are watching the outcome of 
the situation. If the city changes its policy, a number 
of religious groups are expected to. seek use of the 
parks in the future.—Religious News Service, July 
16, 1951. 


Ask Probe of Charges on 
Nuns’ Teaching in Schools_ 


Caveary, Aura. (Cay.)—The Alberta 
Conference of the United Church of Canada has 
demanded a provincial government investigation into 
charges that Roman Catholic teachers are forcing 
Catholic doctrine on Protestant pupils in some rural 
schools. 

Dr. G. H. Villett, principal of Alberta College, 
Edmonton, said recently that this information had 
come to him from several, centers in the province. 

He said that Roman Catholic nuns employed as 
teachers in some public schools were devoting the last 
half hour of each school day to religious study in de- 
fiance of provincial school laws. 

In some instances, Protestant pupils were punished 
if they refused to remain for the religious study, he 
charged.—Religious News Service, May 31, 1951. 


Stunt Show, Set Sunday, Canceled 
by Batavia Fair 


* Baravia, N.Y., Ave. 10—(AP)—The 
director of the Genesee County Fair today decided to 
cancel a stunt drivers’ show because of the state’s 
Sunday “blue laws.” 

Jacob Klotzbach, president of the Genesee County 
Agricultural Society, said the scheduled appearance 
of Joie Chitwood’s Hell Drivers on Aug. 26 had been 
canceled. 

Mr. Klotzbach said he made the decision after con- 
ferring with Sheriff G. Forrest Brown and District 
Attorney Wallace J. Stakel. He said he planned no 
substitute attraction for Sunday. 

The automobile show had been scheduled as a 
preopening Sunday feature. Chitwood’s show will be 
held on Tuesday, Aug. 28, instead. The fair closes 
Sept. 1. 

The Sunday blue law bans such events as stock- 
car racing, jalopies, and circuses. Sports events such 
as baseball and football are allowed after 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 
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Review Pictures 





W. F. Halsall, Artist 


The Good Ship ““Mayflower” Reaches the End of Her Journey. The Brave Little Band of Pilgrims Prepare to Land. 


The Pilgrim Heritage 


By S. M. 


Across raz sroap sea 
they sailed, confident, courageous, 
and adventuresome. Pioneers they 
were, sufferers of privations, and en- 
durers of extreme hardships. For 
sixty-seven days the sturdy and pic- 
turesque Mayflower was their abode 
as it rode the proud waves through 
storm and through calm toward the land of the set- 
ting sun. Somewhere in the New World they would 
find their future home. 

The Pilgrims of 1620 were no ordinary men. In 
their “English homeland they had suffered much op- 
position and persecution because of their religious 
convictions. In their struggle for security they chose 
the way of freedom. To obtain this liberty and the 
God-given privilege of serving Divinity as they chose, 
they first crossed thé channel to Holland, where they 
lived for about twelve years. From there they sailed 
to discover the new land beyond the horizon, a virgin 
soil, where they could establish a new government and 
build homes of their own, unmolested by cruel tyrant 
or a persecuting church. 

On the bleak New England coast they landed in 
December, 1620. During that first winter this brave 
little band lost half its number through sickness and 
exposure. Such was only part of the cost of estab- 
lishing the first permanent English settlement in 
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Plymouth Rock 


HARLAN 


America north of the Potomac. To- 
day, sheltered under a_ protecting 
Sy, canopy and washed by the waters of 
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the broad Atlantic, lies a rock that 
has been visited by hundreds of thou- 
sands of loyal Americans through the 
years. Tradition tells us that on this 
spot, and perhaps upon this very 
stone, the Pilgrims first set foot at Plymouth. This 
large rock is perhaps more than anything else a na- 
tional symbol of a faith in individual religious free- 
dom and national solidarity. It has been featured in 
song and celebrated in countless pieces of litera- 
ture. 

We of today are proud of those who pioneered in 
this great land of ours. They made mistakes of course ; 
so do we all. The principles of liberty as we know 
them today were then in the making. The Pilgrims 
wanted more than anything else a country where they 
could enjoy full religious freedom. 

The historical organizations at Plymouth are do- 
ing a patriotic service in preserving and restoring the 
historic houses of more than three centuries ago. 
There will also be even a replica of the Mayflower, 
we understand, in the not-too-distant future. Then 
visitors will be able to see re-enacted before their very 
eyes life as it was carried on in the old “Plimoth 
Plantation” of long ago. 
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T. the brave and fearless women of a pioneer 


age. whose physical courage, spiritual forti- 
tude, and selfless devotion contributed so 
valiantly to the development of a free 
nation, this statue of the pilgrim maiden 


stands in dedicatory tribute. 


This work of art, by the sculptor Henry H. 
Kitson, was presented to the town of Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts, by the National Society 
of New England Women, September 4, 1924. 








